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ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 
General Corporate Office: SALEM, MASS. 
Executive and Sales Office: mew YORK city 


The Company’s Progress in 1943 


1943 sales amounted to $60,473,821, largest in the com- 
pany’s history, an increase of 87% over 1942 sales. 
Approximately 85% of 1943 products went directly or 
indirectly to the Government or to war industry. 

Net income for 1943, after all charges and State and 
Federal taxes, less a post-war refund, amounted to 
$1,567,936, equivalent, after preferred dividends, to 
$1.79 per share on the company’s 854,474 shares of 
common stock outstanding at the year-end, compared 
with $1.76 per share for 1942 on the 514,368 common 
shares outstanding at the close of 1942. 

Substantial plant expansion during the year took the 
form of additional factories and feeder plants rather 
than expansion of existing locations. So far, experience 
would seem to indicate that much of what we have 
learned by this type of operation will have a continuing 
value. Employment rose approximately 50% to a total 
of over 15,000 at the year-end. 


Knowledge and organization which have come from 
the company’s past policy toward research made possible 
substantial contributions to the winning of the war. 
Many lessons have been learned during the past two 
years which will have useful peacetime applications in 
fluorescent lighting, television and other electronic fields. 


STATEMENT OF INCOME 
For the year ended December 31, 1943 


Gross sales—less returns and allowances and 
in 1943 provision for re-negotiation of gov- 


Cost of a sold (other than depreciation _ 
Depreciation and amortization............. 534,231.19 
Taxes (other than federal taxes on income) . 1,216,245.08 
Selling, general and administrative expenses. . 3,345,423.63 
53,122,976.17 
Add other income: 
Income from marketable securities ...... . 36,365.72 
Cash discounts on purchases............ 150,148.21 
28,889.81 
215,403.74 
Deductions from income: 
Interest on funded debt................ 129,609.88 
Interest on notes payable............... 143,358.24 
Amortization of and expense on 
4,647.17 
Net loss on securities sold.............. 15.802.50 
ce on account of past-service benefits, 
employees’ savings and retirement plan. . 166,000.00 
Miscellaneous ..... 9,195.45 
468,613.24 
provision for federal taxes on 
Semiien for federal taxes on income: 
Normal tax and surtax................. 683,200.00 
Excess profits tax (after deducting post-war 
refund, $538,500.00 in 1943)......... 4,846,500.00 
5,529,700.00 
Net income for year... 1,567,935.76 


Net income shown is after provision of $3,133,000 for renegotia- 

tion of government contracts, This amount has been agreed to by 

the Navy Price Adjustment Board, and is subject to approval hy 
the Chairman of the central Board. 


- « BALANCE SHEET - December 31, 1943 - 


Assets 


Current: 
Cash (including time deposits of $25,000.00) . . 
United States Treasury obligations at redemption 
value and accrued interest....... . ........ 


Other accounts, notes and trade acceptances re- 
ceivable, customers and others (less provision 
for doubtful accounts, $198,336.58 in 1943). 
Reimbursable ‘expenditures under United Seates 
Government c bject to government 


Inventories (at the lower of cost or market values) : 
Raw materials, goods in process and supplies. . . 

Cash surrender value of life insurance policies. . . 

Cash and United States War Savings bonds—em- 


ployees’ purchase account, contra........... 

Portion of cash in banks required for sinking fund 
payments: 


For acquisition of debentures—due July 1, 1944 
Post-war refund of excess profits taxes............ 
Prepaid expenses and deferred charges........... 
Investment in wholly owned subsidiary company. .. . 
Fixed assets (land, buildings, machinery and equip- 
ment at cost less provision for depreciation, obso- 
lescence and amortization, $4,100,766.80 in 1943) 
Discount and expense on 31% % sinking fund deben- 
tures (unamortized 
License for use of pane (unamortized balance) . 


8,218,514.44 
3,970,540.00 


3,392,135.24 


3,411,861.85 


2,698,263.19 
4,865,937.17 
3,771,229.55 

470,598.35 


214,837.80 


 31,013,917.59 


162,143.57 
756,200.00 
407,773.61 

2,000.00 


3,342,365.20 
49,317.11 


11,250.08 
1.00 


$35,744,968.16 


NOTE: At December 31, 1943 all of the capital surplus and $2,768,198.66 of the 
earned surplus is not available, under the provisions of a hank credit agreement, 
for dividends on the common stock (other than dividends payable in shares of stock). 


Liabilities 


Reserves for returns and 
Provision for renegotiation of government con- 


Provision for federal and state taxes: 
Federal taxes on income (less United States 
Treasury notes, tax series B and C, at cost 
and accrued interest, $5,507,281.00 in 1943) 
Other federal and state taxes.............-. 
Employees’ funds, United States ‘Wer Savings 
Total current liabilities........... 
3%% sinking fund debentures, due June 1, 1957. . 


Common stock without par value; issued and out- 
standing 854,474 shares in 1943............-- 


$ 7,799,195.70 
2,105,473.61 


1,419,394.59 
618,038.16 


3,133,000.00 


1,010,874.46 
760,319.79 
214,837.80 


17,061,134.11 
3,928,000.00 
60,079.86 


200,000.00 


6,408,555.00 
4,319,968.34 
 3,767,230.85 


$35,744,968.16 


1 
‘ 
Accounts receivable, United States Government 
d 
> 
(Current: 
Notes payable to banks 
Reserve for pensions. 
Ss Reserve for post-war’ adjustments and other contin- 
Capital stock: 
_ . The sbove statements are from the audited statement in the annual 
os report, a detailed copy of which will be sent upon request. The annual 
s meeting of the company will be held at 11:00 A.M., May 18, at the 
ee : Parker House in Boston, Mass. 
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All Your Personal 
Financial Data 


The Hornblower & Weeks 


PERSONAL FINANCIAL RECORD 
is an unusually convenient 
method of keeping current re- 
ports on your individual secu- 
‘rity holdings with your other 
personal financial data. 


This attractive loose-leaf 
binder contains convenient 
forms which serve as your com- 
plete and always current record 
of stock and bond holdings, de- 
tails of transactions for income 
tax use, dividend data, real 
estate holdings, insurance and 
automobile information, and 
miscellaneous memoranda. In- 
cluded are Standard & Poor’s 
reports as published on each of 
your securities. Forms are pro- 
vided for recording— 


1, SECURITY TRANSACTIONS 

2. STOCK & BOND HOLDINGS 

3. INSURANCE DATA 

4. REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS 
5. MISCELLANEOUS MEMORANDA 


Our nominal charge for this 
PERSONAL FINANCIAL RECORD 
is the approximate cost to us— 
and includes revisions of the 
securities reports mailed to you 
promptly for one year. Write 
for descriptive Folder FW-2. 


HORNBLOWER 
& WEEKS 


40 Wall Street 
New York 5, N.Y. 


Since 1888—Financial Service 
Adapted to Your Requirements 


Members of New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Philadel- 
phia, Detroit Stock Exchanges 
and New York Curb Exchange. 
Direct private wire system. 
Contact with banking institu- 
tions. and investment dealers 
throughout the country. Finan- 
cial statement available. 
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Can you imagine a Jeep made of anything but 
steel? Steel’s toughness has been tested by war. Keep 
this in mind when peace comes. The new and better 
war-steels will be ready for you then. Many of them 
resulting from research by 174 U.S. Steel laboratories. 
They'll be made into all kinds of products from 
farm trucks to steel roofing. Marked with the U-S‘S 


Label. To assure you of quality steel. 
2 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


+ AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY + 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION + COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 
* CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION - FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK 
COMPANY + NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY + OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY - 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY + TUBULAR ALLOY ‘STEEL 
CORPORATION + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNITED STATES 
STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 
UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY BFEINGE COMPANY 
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Harris & Ewing 


Taxation measures originate in House of Repre- 


IS UNJUST DISCRIMINATION 


Despite the part investors have played in upbuilding in- 
dustry, corporation taxes discourage enterprise while 


shareholders are further penalized by duplicate imposts 
By Henry L. Vonderlieth 


ho can deny that the stockhold- 

ers of America have supplied, 
from their savings, the industrial 
plant responsible for the highest 
standard ef living the world has ever 
known? Even the foes of capitalism 
are obliged to agree that without the 
unequalled well-managed factories, 
the railroads, and all other facilities 
that American stockholders have 
built, we would have been unable to 
supply the food and other weapons 
of war that’ haye turned the tide 
against Hitler and Tojo. 

Despite the part American stock- 
holders have played in the upbuild- 
ing of both large and small corpora- 
tions, which simply represent the ag- 
gregate savings of a multitude of our 
citizens, the corporations and _ their 
executives are spoken of and treated 
with contempt by our Socialistic New 
Deal politicians who owe their own 
livelihoods to the taxes produced by 
our industries. 
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Political demagogues have gone to 
extreme lengths in recent years to 
create in the public mind the false 
idea that the property of millions of 
stockholders, as represented by cor- 
porations of which each owns a small 
part, is really spoils of profiteers 
whose aim is to exploit the people. 
Seldom has there been a more un- 
principled distortion of the truth. 
Most corporations serve the public 
very well; if they did not do so their 
life spans would be brief. 

Because of misrepresentations as to 
their character and attempts to make 
it appear that they are the properties 
of a few thousand rich men, instead 
of millions of thrifty average citizens 
as well, there has developed in this 
country a system of taxation that 
violates the Bill of Rights and every 
principle of justice. 

The radicals of our country try to 
make it appear that the British Gov- 
ernment taxes its people more heavi- 


sentatives, which can rectify existing inequalities 


DOUBLE TAXATION OF STOCKHOLDERS 


ly than ours. This belies the fact. 
They do not bring out the fact that 
England does not assess the stock- 
holder’s income more than once, 
whereas in America the stockholder 
is taxed twice. 

Corporation taxes have risen to 
such a point that if it were not for 
the enormous war business many 
corporations would be compelled to 
liquidate and to throw millions of 
people out of employment. And the 
heavy corporation tax is not the only 
burden that must be borne by the 
stockholder. 


DOUBLE TAXES 


The small stockholder, even if he 
owns but ten shares of the stock of 
a corporation, sees 40 to 80 per cent 
of his company’s profits taken over 
by the Government. In addition, he 
is compelled to pay an income tax 
on his dividends (as well as an extra 
tax should he sell any of his shares 
at a profit). 

The capital gains tax is not levied 
in England because the British Gov- 
ernment realizes that this tax is a 
great deterrent to the development of 
job-producing enterprises. Our tax 
policy: discourages a great number of 
people from investing in established 
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corporations and from starting new 
productive enterprises. 

Professor Sumner H. Slichter told 
a recent Chicago audience that our 
present tax structure is now so gro- 
tesque as to be almost amusing. “In- 
come derived from giving jobs,” he 
said, “is taxed twice, whereas income 
derived from holding jobs or lending 
capital is taxed but once. By various 
devices severe penalties are placed 
upon anyone who presumes to make 
a living by bearing the brunt of 
economic risks.” 

What will happen to this country 
after the war, unless tax injustices 
are rectified, is a picture sad to con- 
template. The American people are 
told by their political overlords that 
unless corporate enterprises are able 
to put back to work millions of re- 
turning servicemen and women the 
Government will take over business 
and run it. (If that day should ever 
materialize, does anyone think in- 
dividual freedom would survive here 
any more than it did in Germany or 
in Italy?) 

Could anything be more inane than 
a system of taxation so inequitable, 
from the standpoint of corporation 


stockholders, that it largely destroys 
the desire of the average individual to 
save his money so it can be used to 
expand existing corporations or de- 
velop new ones? 


CONFISCATION TAX 


. It is not only a form of legalized 
confiscation to tax stockholders in 
the unjust manner mentioned above, 
but it is the most asinine policy 
imaginable to put the property of 
stockholders in a straightjacket and 
then to demand that their corpora- 
tions perform miracles in the way of 
supplying postwar employment to 
millions of returning servicemen—or 


else. 


A strange phase of this situation is 
that most of our so-called laboring 
class fails to realize that the interests 
of corporation stockholders and their 
own are parallel. But, if the stock- 
holder is destroyed the laborer is de- 
stroyed, because high wages and our 
present standard of living, as well as 
freedom of the individual, could not 
long endure without private enter- 
prise and the incentive it creates. If 
the Government ever runs the whole 
economic show the people will be- 


come slaves—slaves of the govern- 
ment officials and bureaucrats. 

What is the remedy for this injus- 
tice and folly? Every stockholder 
should make his political representa- 
tives understand that he knows his 
interests are being trampled upon, 
not only to his personal disadvantage 
but to that of the entire country. 

Every laboring man whose job will 
be destroyed by a continuation of the 
recent inimical political attitude 
toward corporations should do all he 
can to see that the business that pro- 
vides his livelihood gets a square deal 
for in doing this he gets a square deal 
himself. Every corporation should 
feel obligated to set forth the real 
facts, instead of making only a mild, 
apologetic defense of the tremendous- 
ly constructive work they are render- 
ing for the public welfare. They 
should make it known that they are 
not actually the enemies of our coun- 
try, as demagogues hypocritically try 
to make it appear. 

Fortunately, there is a growing 
undercurrent of understanding, on 
the part of the general public, of 
many of the facts that are mentioned 

(Please turn to page 25) 


WOULD PULLMAN DECREE END MONOPOLY? 


If so, Court’s own words would appear to 
indicate a monopoly “in the public interest” 


A” enlightened political attitude to- 
ward beneficial monopoly was 
well demonstrated by Congress in 
fostering telegraphic combination 
through the recent Western Union- 
Postal Telegraph merger, with the ex- 
pressed or implied blessing of an ul- 
tra-liberal Administration. 

Naturally, the public is confused by 
the contrast in the Pullman anti-trust 
case, and particularly in the Federal 
Court’s final decree. There is a wealth 
of evidence that this company’s “sole 
possession of the field” is also “in the 
public interest.” 


NOT CONDEMNED 


The Court already had held that 
Pullman “did not at any time engage 
in predatory practices nor take any 
action to oppress or impede the busi- 
ness of any other sleeping car com- 
pany.” On the contrary, as in the fa- 
mous Aluminum Company case, dom- 
ination of the business seems to be 


recognized as the result of develop- 
ment of so efficient, economical and 
practical a business as to discourage 
would-be competition. One of the 
most important factors has been de- 
velopment and manufacture of its own 
equipment. 

Observe that the decree would not 
dissolve the admitted operating mon- 
opoly! It would simply separate it 
from its manufacturing affiliate, a suc- 
cessful company in a highly competi- 
tive field by reason of similar man- 
agerial efficiency. Since this is sup- 
posed to be an “anti-trust” case, the 
“indirect approach” may be supposed 
to aim at ending “sole posession” by 
making Pullman cars available non- 
exclusively to all comers, as are other 
Pullman-manufactured passenger and 
freight cars, and by opening the Pull- 
man car field to other equipment 
makers. 

Pullman has not decided whether 
to appeal or, if not, which activity to 


retain. The decree becomes effective 
in sixty days, after which the com- 
pany is given another ninety days to 
make its choice and submit a plan. 
Should it not appeal, or should it lose 
on appeal, the best prospect is that 
the manufacturing business will be re- 
tained and the operating business 
(said to have averaged but one per 
cent return in the 1933-42 decade) 
probably will be sold to a combina- 
tion of the nation’s long-haul pas- 
senger carriers. The right to its own 
choice was at least one victory Pull- 
man won over its Justice Department 
prosecutors, who had insisted it re- 
tain the operating and dispose of the 
manufacturing subsidiary. 


WHAT PROCEDURE? 


As pointed out some time ago 
(FW, Jan. 12, p. 7), it would appear 
from Pullman’s already impressive 
treasury position that disposal of the 
operating business would carry prob- 
abilities of a substantial special dis- 
tribution to shareholders, probably 
non-taxable as in the nature of a par- 
tial liquidation. 
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MODERATE PROFITS 


FOR AUTO INDUSTRY 


Satisfactory wartime earnings have maintained the 
shares’ standing, and popularity should increase as ex- 
cellent postwar prospects are more generally realized 


A survey of 36 automobile and 
parts manufacturers recently 
made by the Automotive Council for 
War Production showed that net in- 
come after taxes in 1943 amounted 
to 4.1 cents per dollar of sales, com- 
pared with 8.3 cents in 1940. Final 
1943 profits may prove somewhat 
smaller after renegotiation is com- 
pleted. Earnings of representative 
companies (excepting a number of 
relatively small companies which 
have made net gains on war busi- 
ness) are substantially lower than in 
good prewar years. However, profits 
have been generally satisfactory since 
the period of plant conversion in the 
spring of 1942. 


PROFIT MARGINS 


Lower profits margins have been 
partly offset by an impressive rise in 
production volume. In 1937, one of 
the industry’s best peacetime years, 
the 4.8 million vehicles manufac- 
tured had a wholesale value of $2,847 
million. Recent estimates show that 
between 40 and 50 per cent of the 
automotive industry’s deliveries go 
into aircraft production; the output 
of engines, air frames, parts and ac- 
cessories is now at.a level exceeding 
$4 billion annually. These figures do 
not need to be deflated to compen- 


sate for price increases; on the con- 
trary, airplane engines are now be- 
ing delivered to the Government at 
savings of 20 to 34 per cent under the 
cost-plus fixed fee contract estimates 
of two to three years ago, and even 
larger price reductions have been 
made on other products. 

Military vehicles, marine engines 
and ordnance are other important war 
products which are being turned out 
in large volume by the automobile 
companies. Changing requirements 
of the armed forces for guns and am- 
munition are bringing some exten- 
sive shifts in production schedules. 
Indicative of the scope of some of 
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these changes is the recent announce- 


$4.7 million facility contract with the 
Oldsmobile Division of General Mo- 
otors. The funds will be used for the 
alteration of existing structures and 
the installation of new equipment for 
manufacturing high explosive shells. 
Increasingly favorable market sen- 
timent toward automobile shares in 
recent weeks has been based in part 
upon good 1943 reports. The gain 
in General Motors’ first quarter earn- 
ings to 88 cents a share, compared 
with 71 cents last year, also attracted 
attention. The rise in net shown by 
the leading company is largely ex- 
plained by the omission of deductions 
for postwar contingency reserves 
which amounted to $7.6 million in 
the first 1943 quarter. However, the 
increase in quarterly dividend pay- 
ments (March and June) to 75 cents, 
compared with a previous wartime 
rate of 50 cents, was interpreted as 
evidence of managerial optimism. 
The industry as a whole is not ex- 
pected to show any great gain in 1944 
earnings and some companies will do 
well to equal last year’s results. Once 
the invasion gets well under way, 
numerous contract cancellations and 
changes in specifications on orders 
are expected. Labor difficulties have 
arisen, particularly in the Detroit 
area. In addition to the recent 
strikes, there has been a continuing 
labor shortage in foundries and other 
plants. The 1944 truck program is 
behind schedule because of inade- 
quate production of castings. 
Despite these handicaps, the year’s 
earnings on war production should 
be quite satisfactory for most com- 
panies. There is no indication of 
any early relaxation of the drive for 
increased output of aircraft, and it 
is in this division of war industry 
that the automobile manufacturers 
are most heavily concentrated. 
Unless plans are radically changed, 


ment that the WPB had approved a 


q 


Finfoto Auto assembly line 
manufacture of passenger automobiles 
for civilian use will not be resumed 
until Germany is defeated. Although 
one large independent is reported to 
be in a position to start production 
of passenger cars on a few weeks no- 
tice, reconversion is generally re- 
garded as a rather serious problem 
in this industry. Whether those 
companies which can reconvert their 
facilities more quickly than others 
will be permitted to reap the advan- 
tages over their competitors is a 
question which has produced argu- 
ment, but no decision in Washington. 


RECONVERSION PROBLEM 


One automobile company outlined 
its reconversion, problem as follows 
(before a special committee of the 
House of Representatives last 
March) : 87 per cent of its automo- 
tive machine tools have been rebuilt 
or otherwise converted to war pro- 
duction. There are 7,039 Govern- 
ment-owned machine tools in the 
company’s plants, and 20,903 Gov- 
ernment-owned machine tools in all 
of the plants which the company now 
operates. To store these tools, 3 mil- 
lion square feet of floor space would 
be required. It would cost the com- 
pany $2%4 million to get these Gov- 
ernment-owned tools out of the way. 
There are 75,000 tons of raw mate- 
rials in the company’s own plants, 
with only a negligible portion usable 
in making automobiles. 

As this situation is fairly typical, 
the length of time required for re- 
conversion will depend greatly upon 
advance planning for the removal of 
Government property, as well as per- 
mission for preparatory work (pro- 
curement and installation of auto- 
mobile manufacturing machinery) 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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CAN THE DEPARTMENT 


STORES REPEAT? 


Inventory problems will tax management ingenuity 
but good results are nevertheless in prospect 


he most stolid New Yorkers 

blinked in surprise last year 
when the great Macy world’s largest 
department store opened a poultry 
barnyard. Last month, they rubbed 
their eyes in complete astonishment 
when urban merchandising tradition 
was completely shattered by the open- 
ing of a livestock department, with 
honest-to-goodness cows, sheep, pigs 
and donkeys in addition to chickens 
and ducks, and with extensive lines 
of electric milkers, automatic egg 
graders, stalls and brooders. 

Perhaps the conversion of consid- 
erable of Macy’s floor space into a 
sort of permanent livestock and 
poultry fair would have come some 
day, anyway. But the step was no 
more than a rather extreme demon- 
stration of department store flexibility 
beyond former dreams—the same 
kind that in countless not so dramatic 
ways helped the industry last year to 
fool the pessimists who visioned sales 
and earnings collapsing under the 
weight of insurmoufttable problems 
of a war economy. 


CREDITABLE SHOWING 


The fact of the matter is that dis- 
appearance of ordinarily very im- 
portant merchandise from the mar- 
kets, coupled with credit restrictions, 
delivery limitations and manpower 
shortages—not to mention increasing 
complications in price ceilings and 
countless reports to government 
agencies—did confront department 
store management with a difficult 
situation. For this very reason, its 
over-all showing is the more condu- 
cive to confidence in the future. 

Here is a comparative tabulation 
of the showings of 21 leading depart- 
ment store entities, several of which 
represent chains of individual units. 
Nineteen have brought out final state- 
ments for July, December or Janu- 
ary fiscal years, and fourteen of the 
nineteen recorded gains. Interim re- 
ports of the two which have not yet 
released full annual reports also dis- 
closed gains. 


There is more to most of these 
earnings than appears on the surface. 
For example, several actually are net 
after realization of substantial prop- 
erty losses which are good to have 
out of the way, notably Kaufmann’s 
equaling $3.67 per share in 1943, 
Best’s amounting to $2.58 in 1942-43 
and Gimbel’s $1.00 in 1942-43. Many 
are after large inventory, contingency 
or postwar adjustment reserves, no- 
tably Emporium Capwell’s $1.21 per 
share in 1943-44, Macy’s $1.38 in 
1942-43 and Marshall Field’s $1.03 in 
1943. 

With real operating earnings gen- 
erally covering dividends two times 
over and more, this list affords some 
interesting yields. Even including 
the two non-dividend stocks, the 
average tops 6 per cent, while the 
range of those on paying bases runs 
from 4.7 per cent on National’s con- 
servative 75-cent rate to 7.7 per cent 
on Gimbel’s $1. 

It would be by no means neces- 
sary for current earnings to fully 
match last year’s in order to support 
present generally reasonable prices 
for the department store stocks and, 
in fact, reasonably near approaches 


would justify a considerable grou 
advance in a favorable general mar. 
ket. Two adverse angles in the in. 
ventory situation, first that some mer. 
chandise scarcities are still growing 
and second that there are smaller 
stocks on the shelves from which to 
draw, suggest some decline in ful 
year sales and earnings. It should 
not be severe and would be very mod. 
erate were the trend back toward re. 
laxing restrictions on production of 
civilian goods to accelerate as a result 
of nearby invasion developments. 


CONTINGENCY RESERVES 


There may be further substantial 
contingency reserves, especially 
against remaining inventories of 
“Victory” stocks of inferior grade, 
but they would affect year-to-year 
comparisons of final net. showings 
only to the extent that the particu- 
lar company set up smaller or no 
reserves in the preceding year. 

The postwar outlook is less cer- 
tain, although department stores are 
felt to be in relatively good position. 
War earnings do carry many lasting 
benefits in the form of wherewithal 
for debt reduction and strengthening 
of financial position as well as absorb- 
ing “without feeling it” such “paper 
losses” on unneeded properties as 
those already noted. 

The big question hinges upon how 
well postwar unemployment is held 
down and, of course, the degree of 
competition from further growth of 
department store chains operated by 
the giant mail order houses. 


1941 
Abraham & Straus.......... *$5.42 
Arnold Constable .......... $1.29 
Associated Dry Goods...... $2.37 
Best & Company........... $3.49 
Bloomingdale Bros. ........ *1,90 
Emporium Capwell ......... +2.05 
Federated Dept. Stores...... $2.79 
Filene’s (Wm.) Sons........ *1.42 
Gimbel Bros. .............. $2.13 
Interstate Dept. Stores...... 73.23 
Kaufmann Dept. Stores..... 1.85 
Kresge Dept. Stores........ 70.45 
$1.68 
Marshall Field ............. 1.95 
May Dept. Stores........... 73.76 
Nat’l Dept. Stores.......... $2.70 
Oppenheim Collins ........ *0).64 
Outlet Company ........... 75.83 
1942 period. c—San Francisco Stock 
through July vs. 90 cents in 1942 period. 


21 Department Stores Show Fair Yields 


*July years. tYears ended following January. a—Nine months through October vs. $1.52 in 
Exchange. 


Indicated 


prox. 


1942 1943 Dividend rice Yield 
*$6.35  *$6.42 $3.75 7.2% 
42.50 a2 1.00 16 6.3 
71.00 71.12 0.50 10 5.0 
$1.72 7218 1.00 14 7.1 
42.72 +4.09 2.00 36 5.6 
*2.31 *2.12 0.90 15 5.6 
41.10 71.25 None 9 None 
$1.76 42.43 140 5.8 

80 70.91 None 8 None 
*3.16 *3.56 1.50 25 6.0 
*1.99 *1.89 1.00 f14 7.1 
$2.26 %2.10 1.00 13 7.7 
43.27. 3.22 1.00 15 6.7 

1.53 1.47 0.85 16 5.3 
40.47 +0.63 0.50 8 6.3 
*1.84 *2.14 2.00 32 6.3 

1.68 1.19 1.00 14 7.1 
43.82 $4.03 3.00 55 5.5 
43.30 1.56 0.75 16 4.7 
*0.92 *1.61 0.80 13 6.2 
5.47 $5.78 4.25 65 6.5 


f—Boston Stock Exchange. r—Six months : 
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he aim of “equality of sacrifice” 

is badly missed in the applica- 
ion of stabilization controls, and in 
few cases is the attendant squeeze 
more clearly exemplified than in the 
teel industry. There actually are a 
number of products which the ¢ffi- 
ient larger entities already maintain 
are being manufactured at losses, 
notwithstanding the constructive in- 
fluence of capacity operations. 


CAPACITY INCREASED 


It is a fact that the industry’s 
apacity has increased successively 
from 81.6 million tons in 1939 to 
about 95.7 million tons at present, or 
about 17.3 per cent. It is a fact, too, 
hat operations, which had approxi- 
mated but 64.5 per cent of the earlier 
apacity, were in the neighborhood 
of 97 to 99 per cent of the growing 
apacity of the past three years. It 
is a consequent fact that steel pro- 
duction climbed 36 million tons (two 
thirds) between 1939 and 1943. 

These gains were successive, but 
the same cannot be said for the in- 
dustry’s reward. Earnings did in- 
crease sharply from subnormal 1939 
to 1941, but they have actually de- 
scribed a strongly divergent down- 
trend since then. 

Steel products were among the 
first to be frozen, and at levels not 
fully reflecting recovery from depres- 
ion, yet the prices of some of the 
more important elements out.of which 
steel is made were first allowed to ad- 
rance without control, and then de- 
iberately permitted further increases 
within prescribed limits. Thus, net 
rofit margins are estimated by Steel 
magazine to have dropped from about 
7% per cent in 1940 to 5% per cent 
in 1941, 3% per cent in 1942 and 
well below 3 per cent in 1943. That 
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FIRST QUARTER 
STEEL PROFITS 
STILL UNCERTAIN 


Average net off one-fourth but retroactive 
age boost would invalidate most comparisons 


Finfoto 


the downtrend has not been arrested 
is evident from the accompanying 
comparisons of first quarter earnings 
so far reported. Three-fourths showed 
declines and the average dropped 
from $1.00 to 70 cents per share. 
Labor is the largest single debit 
against the industry’s revenues, tak- 
ing something in the vicinity of 40 
cents of every $1 received. Reliable 
computations show payrolls more than 
doubled between 1939 and 1943 as a 
result of increased employment for 
longer hours at higher rates and with 
more overtime. Average hourly earn- 
ings per worker are 178 per cent of the 
1926 base, while average steel prices 
are slightly below that year’s level. 
Notwithstanding these facts, and 
although the so-called “Little Steel 
Formula” is generally regarded as 
one of the keystones upon which the 


Interim Steel Earnings 


March Quarter Net 
Company 1943 1944 
Acme Steel ........ $1.29 $1.28 
Alan Wood Steel... 0.25 D0.24 
Allegheny-Ludlum .. *0.70 0.60 
Amer. Rolling Mill. . 0.36 0.25 
Bethlehem Steel .... 2.56 2.57 
Carpenter Steel .... 1.01 0.68 
Colorado Fuel & Iron 0.74 1.18 
Continental Steel ... 0.50 0.78 
Crucible Steel ...... 3.39 1.97 
Eastern Rolling Mill 0.59 0.47 
Follanshee Steel .... 0.71 D0.93 
Granite City ....... 0.32 0.27 
Inland Steel ....... 1.71 1.54 
Jones & Laughlin... 1.04 0.61 
Keystone Steel ..... 0.29 0.36 
National Steel ..... 1,22 1.16 
Pittsburgh Steel .... 0.76 D0.20 
Republic Steel ...... 0.56 0.03 
Rustless Iron ...... 0.86 0.56 
Sharon Steel ...... 0.95 0.23 
Sloss-Sheffield ..... 0.63 0.26 
Superior Steel ...... 1.33 1.09 
. sins *1.28 1.23 
Wheeling Steel ..... 0.89 0.95 
Youngstown Sh. & T. 1.16 0.85 
*Revised. 


Steel making , 


entire stabilization structure is erec- 
ted, and also although the cost of liv- 
ing is at least showing no appreci- 
able uptrend at present,: organized 
labor is out to break the dam and is 
conceded a good chance of doing so. 

The 17 cents per hour wage boosts 
now being sought along with other 
benefits would amount to more than 
the industry’s indicated 1943 net 
profits! That does not mean over-all 
operations would fall “into the red,” 
for the U. S. Treasury would take 
much of the beating through the 
cushioning effects of high income 
taxes upon reduced gross. But, since 
increases would be retroactive, com- 
parisons of earnings as reported would 
lose much of their significance. 


THREATENS PRICES 


It is becoming obvious, apparent- 
ly even to an unsympathetic OPA, 
that appreciably increased labor costs 
would make absolutely inevitable 
breaks in ceiling steel prices, although 
there would doubtless be attempts to 
discriminate among various products. 
The damage to stabilization controls 
might be serious, but to the extent 
that increased wages are logically and 
properly passed along in _ higher 
prices, neither the companies nor the 
tax collectors would lose except- 
ing during the lag between advanced 
wage increases and delayed price in- 
creases. 

Considering these interim earnings 
from the favorable side, it might be 
observed that they are after unusual- 
ly heavy depreciation and short-term 
amortization, as well as, in many 
cases, large reserves for postwar and 
other: contingencies. Some of the lat- 
ter, incidentally, may be available for 
meeting retroactive portions of an- 
ticipated wage increases. 
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TWENTY STOCKS 
WHICH COULD PAY 
DIVIDENDS THIS YEAR 


Earnings, financial position, and prospects of 
this group would warrant dividend consideration 


he very fact that they are deliber- 

ative bodies of individuals with 
differing characters, interests and per- 
pectives, means that boards of direc- 
tors generally disagree among them- 
selves on policies, particularly bearing 
upon change. 

Dividend action is no exception. In 
truth, when change is considered 
here, it sometimes produces the most 
emphatic of differences. Since this is 
especially the case when future uncer- 
tainties are unusually numerous and 
important, the present is an extraor- 
dinarily difficult time in which to 
make predictions. | 


ANALYTICAL SELECTION 


The appended tabulation is not in- 
tended to do so, but rather to present 
an analytical selection of non-dividend 
payers which appear justified in re- 
storing or inaugurating distributions, 
by present and nearby prospective 
earning power in combination with 
satisfactory financial positions. It is 
intended to be neither inclusive nor 
exclusive—in fact, the two safest pre- 
dictions that might be made are that 
not all of those listed will join the 
dividend ranks this year, whereas 
some will that are not listed. 

The average working capital of the 
twenty companies approximates $15.7 
million. It must, of course, be recog- 
nized that an entity like International 
Paper (with $64.5 million) is re- 
quired both by the nature of its busi- 
ness and by its $55 million remaining 
long-term debt and 926,000 shares of 
preferred stock, to carry a relatively 
large balance. Conversely, TelAuto- 
graph (with $200,000) needs only a 
small net because of the rental nature 
of its specialty and a complete free- 
dom from either bonds or preferred 
stocks. Amount of working capital 
must be “fitted” to the size, character 
and capitalization of the company. 


Type of business and capitalization 
are significant but less important in 
connection with current ratio, or the 
number of times the sum of current 
liabilities is covered by total current 
assets. For the twenty companies, this 
averages close to 3-to-l—a generally 
satisfactory relationship in these days 
of war-distorted balance sheets. 

There are, of course, wide varia- 
tions in earnings, both as to compari- 
sons and trends, but the average rose 
from $2.65 per share in 1942 to $3.79 
in 1943. Average quotations of about 
145¢ thus represent a reasonably at- 
tractive price-to-earnings ratio of be- 
low 3.9-to-1. 

It happens that this list affords 
pretty fair breadth of choice, too. 
There are two oils and a bituminous 
coal company ; a combination railroad 
and anthracite producer and an air- 
line system; a domestic beet and a 
Cuban cane sugar; two meat packers 
and a vegetable, fruit and condiment 
canner. There also are a department, 


a grocery and a drug store chain; ; 
maker of caps for milk and other bot. 
tles; a paper and paperboard pro. 
ducer ; an automobile and two motigy 
pictures ; a steam power plant and gj 
refinery builder; and the maker of ; 
handwriting transmitting speciality. 

A few issues on the list represen 
direct war beneficiaries with, how. 
ever, satisfactory postwar prospects 
Others may be regarded to some ex 
tent as “war casualties” and “pea 
beneficiaries” with, nevertheless, fai 
duration prospects. The amounts ¢ 
dividends that might properly be paid 
in the present situations differ widely 
of course, but the moral rights of di 
rectors to make early declarations a 
apparent in all cases. 


SOUND PRACTICES 


Dividend action is often deferred inf 
the face of substantial available earn: 
ings because of the wisdom 4 
strengthening a deficient treasury 
position, or of reducing a burdensomé 
debt structure ; or, again, of setting up. 
reserves against future contingencies| 

All of these practices are requisite 
of good management, however much 
it might desire to reward shareholde 
patience, because its first responsibil 
ity is to preserve the enterprise fo 
even those owners who complain. 

There are several among the 2( 
companies represented which could 
stand further strengthening, but thi 
will follow through surplus earnings, 
and the time is drawing near when 
directors must recognize their second-fy 
ary responsibility of providing share 
holders with incomes. 


Working 
Stock Capital 
. (Millions) 
Am. Crystal Sugar.... c$9.9 
Barber Asphalt ....... 5.8 
213.0 
Consolidation Coal .... 7.8 
Cudahy Packing ...... £31.4 
Delaware & Hudson... 13.4 
Foster Wheeler ...... 4.9 
Francisco Sugar ...... k1.5 
Houston Oil ......... 8.9 
International Paper ... 64.5 
National Tea ......... 4.6 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum. al5.7 
Stand. Cap & Seal.... 13 
Stokely Brothers ..... s6.9 
TelAutograph ........ 0.2 
Thatcher Mfg. ........ 
United Air Lines...... 11.2 
United Drug ......... 32.7 
Warner Bros. Pictures t23.7 
Willys-Overland, pfd.. n9.7 
Wilson & Company... £46.8 
Market. s—May years. t—August years. 


20 Early Dividend Possibilities 


a—Previous year’s figures. b—Nine months through September. c—March years. f—Oc- 
tober years. g—January years. k—June en. eae years. r—On N. Y. Curb 
enicit. 


Current Earnings Recent 
Ratio 1 1943 Price 
c3.3 c$2.98 c$1.94 15 

2.0 D0.80 1.70 23 
22.6 g1.16 g1.10 9 
2.3 3.05 3.34 16 
£2.7 £5.93 £6.10 26 
23 12.87 19.08 28 
1.2 5.63 9.03 21 
k4.0 k2.64 k0.74 15 
6.8 0.56 1.42 11 
5.1 1.75 2.07 16 
2.0 0.54 0.44 8 
a3.5 D0.01 b1.55 8 
7.3 0.72 0.54 r9 
$2.0 $2.53 $1.36 10 
2.3 0.64 0.76 5 
2.8 D0.79 0.86 17 
| 1.42 2.13 25 
2.8 1.70 1.76 13 
t1.8 t2.21 t2.12 12 
nl.2 n4.86 n15.82 14 
£2.1 £2.70 £2.74 iS) 
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JAN OLD STOCK 
EARNING POWER 


Thanks largely to its plastic activities 
now concentrated on heavy war items 
Lambert appears to have turned the corner 


Topping by $553 the quarterly 
earnings for the third quarter of 
i@last year, Lambert Company set a 
new recovery peak in the first quar- 
ter of this year, reporting $606,973 
as the net applicable to the outstand- 
ing 746,371 shares of capital stock. 
On a per-share basis the net for each 
quarter was the same—81 cents. 

Lambert’s earnings appear definite- 
imly to have “turned the corner.” Net 
per share in 1943 was $2.61 per 
share, which compared with $2.01 in 
es81942 and $1.81 in 1941. The latter 
year marked the actual turning point, 
though it was not immediately ap- 
parent because of the irregular pat- 
i@tern of earnings through the unsatis- 
factory period which dates back to 
1934. 


IMPROVED SHOWINGS 


In view of Lambert’s substantial 

participation in the war effort the im- 
proved showings of the past two 
‘Syears might reasonably be interpreted 
as of war origin and not as significant 
of betterment in the company’s over- 
all position. 
But to the extent that it is pos- 
sible to break down the company’s 
reports, it is evident that while mili- 
ary business is an important factor 
it is not the whole source of the 
teady expansion in either gross busi- 
ness or actual earnings. 

In 1943, for instance, 23 per cent 
of Lambert’s $21.3 million gross sales 
vas attributed to war business, which 
vould indicate approximately $4.9 

illion in war volume and $16.4 mil- 
ion in civilian items. In 1942 only 
8 per cent of the gross sales of $17.1 

illion—or approximately $1.4 mil- 
ion—came from war orders, leaving 
$15.7 million as the non-war con- 
tribution to the total. This compares 
vith gross sales of $13.6 million in 
941 in which military orders figured 
egligibly. Non-war sales, therefore, 
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increased $2.1 million if 1942 over 
1941, and in 1943 increased $0.7 mil- 
lion over 1942. 

The improvement in sales to the 
general public may be attributed to 
larger consumer incomes which have 
stimulated the demand for tooth 
paste and powders, various toiletries, 
vitamin specialties and Lambert’s 
leading product “Listerine.” While 
competition in the antiseptics field has 
been increasingly severe in recent 
years Lambert has maintained its 
dominance in the field. Its position 
may be further strengthened as the 
indirect result of the action of the 
Federal Trade Commission in dis- 
missing, on May 4, a complaint which 
had charged “misleading misrepre- 
sentations” had been made in pro- 
moting sales of “Listerine.” 

It is in the plastics field, however, 
that ‘Lambert has been making its 
best strides in the past two years, 
these products going both into civilian 
items and into military products. Its 
subsidiary, the Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush 
Company, operating one of the larg- 
est injection molding plants in the 
world, produces brushes, knife han- 
dles, motor housings, storage battery 
cells, life-raft pumps, inflators for 
aviators’ life jackets, transparent 
porthole assemblies and other plas- 
tics. 

The range of plastic products is 
being expanded by Lambert right 
along, experimental work now under 
way in its laboratories being largely 
centered on the possibility of mold- 
ing large, heavy sections of military 
armament on a mass production 
basis, and of greater size than any 
molded plastics now being produced. 

Some of the plastic products adap- 
table to civilian usage have been de- 
veloped as substitutes for heavier, 
costlier or scarce materials, but a num- 
ber are additions to Lambert’s estab- 
lished list of wares. Apart from plas- 
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tics of strictly military value, their 
use will be continued and broadened 
in the postwar period. 

There clearly are grounds for re- 
garding the steady expansion in Lam- 
bert’s earnings, notwithstanding it 
covers little more than the war period 
thus far, as having elements of per- 
manence and as confirming the belief 
that the company’s longer term 
growth prospects are encouraging. 
The management exercises good con- 
trol over costs, and profits give prom- 
ise of continuing favorable despite 
some anticipated narrowing of mar- 
gins on Government business. 


DIVIDEND POLICIES 


Dividend policies have been liberal. 
From 1938 to 1942, inclusive, $1.50 
per share was paid to stockholders; 
in 1943 the $1.50 regular distribu- 
tion was supplemented with an extra 
of 50 cents, and continuance of the 
present trend of earnings would justi- 
fy a similar return to shareholders 
this year. Selling around 28 the regu- 
lar $1.50 dividend would yield 5.3 
per cent. 


PAPER INDUSTRY 
TO USE WAR LABOR 


U* of war prisoners to aid in in- 
creasing the output of paper, as 
promised by the Government, will 
help to solve the most pressing prob- 
lem of International Paper Com- 
pany, president R. J. Cullen told his 
stockholders at the annual meeting on 
May 10. 

Mr. Cullen predicted that the paper 
output of his company shortly will 
develop an uptrend, and production 
should gradually be brought to capa- 
city as the result of this solution of 
the company’s labor problem. 

A large volume of profitable busi- 
ness is in sight as soon as the war 
is ended, the president reported. 
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Ratings are from the FrnaNciaL Wor Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Consult 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


PRICES ARE AS 


Allis-Chalmers B 

New commitments are warranted 
around 35; sold at 83% in peacetime 
1937. (Paid $1.25 in 1943, yielding 
3.5%.) After all costs, expenses, 
maintenance, general taxes and fixed 
charges, there remained last year 
$30.05 vs. $18.97 per shares in 1942. 
Income taxes took $20.96 vs. $13.07, 
depreciation $3.17 vs. $1.84 and con- 
tingencies $1.41 vs. 72 cents. At that, 
a $100 million (51 per cent) sales 
gain netted $4.51 vs. $3.34 per share. 
March quarter net was $1.01 vs. 81 
cents a year before and backlog is 
still $304 million. Part of proceeds 
from $29.6 million new 4 per cent 
preferred, convertible at $40, retired 
$15 million debenture 4s, leaving $75 
million V-Loan only long-term debt. 
(Also FW, Nov. 2.) 


Beatrice Creamery B 

Income return is attractive at 32 
and business promises growth. (Reg. 
$1.40 an. div., incr. from $1 in Oct., 
plus 65-cent Jan. spec., would yield 
6.4%.) In 1942-43, company reserved 
94 cents per share against receivables 
but earned $3.16 thereafter. With no 
such charge in the year ended Febru- 
ary last, net increased slightly to 
$3.24, reduced margins offsetting a 
5 per cent sales gain. On a modest 
401,729 equity shares, sales exceeded 
$265 vs. $93 and $86 per share for 
its larger competitors. Since last fall, 
La Choy Food Products and two 
more ice cream makers have been ac- 
quired. Company proposes rights for 
100,433 common shares (1-for-4 at 
price to be named later) to enable 
retirement of 29,788 of 91,187 pre- 
ferred shares. (Also FW, July 21.) 


Cutler-Hammer C+ 

Price of 22 does not generously 
measure real war earnings. (Paid 
$1.35 in past twelvemonth, yielding 
6.1%.) This largest domestic manu- 
facturer of electrical controls, last 
year earned $3.08 vs. $2.29 per share 
in 1942, after $14.05 vs. $12.78 Fed- 
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eral taxes and $1.52 vs. $1.89 con- 
tingencies. In the initial quarter of 
1944, it earned 72 vs. 81 cents per 
share a yea¥ before, after $2.88 vs. 
$3.33 taxes. Renegotiation of 1942 
contracts resulted in a $1.44 per share 
net charge against contingencies and 
subsequent results are still subject to 
renegotiation. War production is pri- 
marily in normal products and recon- 
version suggests no difficulty. (Also 
FW, Nov. 10.) 


Dome Mines C+ 

Not underpriced at 23, but has in- 
flation hedge characteristics. (Ind. 
$1.60 an. div. in Can. funds, less 15% 
non-res. tax, yields 5.3%.) Slight in- 
crease in ore milled in March quarter 
over 1942 period yielded but $10.29 
vs. $11.49 per ton of bullion, and with 
costs up to $4.36 from $4.28 per ton, 
net receded to 31 from 37 cents per 
share. Pro:rata dividend requirements 
were not covered even by last year’s 
final $1.56 vs. $1.72 per share in 1942. 
Back in 1942, management warned of 
possible further dividend cut, but im- 
pressive cash position continues en- 
couraging. Operations at the new 
molybdenite properties have been shut 
down because of government contract 
cancellations. 


Du Mont (Allen B.) “A” $. 
At 9, an interesting over-the-coun- 
ter speculation in a promising new in- 
dustry. Activities are research and de- 
velopment engineering; manufacture 


No Telephone Calls, Please 


Te insure prompt replies to in- 
quiries addressed to the FiNAN- 
CIAL WorRLD subscribers are requested 
to enclose a self-addressed stamped 
envelope with each inquiry. To facili- 
tate quick replies a special delivery 
or air-mail stamp may be attached. 
Prepaid telegrams will be answered 
(collect) as soon as received; but 
no telephone calls, please. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
in the magazine. Opinions are based on data 
and information regarded as reliable, but no 
responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


of cathode-ray tubes, oscillographs 
and television equipment ; and experi- 
mental telecasting. Important patents 
are owned. Last year’s retirement of 
$589,200 notes and $30,000 preferred 
left only $19,610 mortgages ahead of 
821,040 “A” (electing half directors, 
president and vice-president) and 
560,000 “B” shares (all owned by 
Paramount Pictures and electing half 
directors, secretary, treasurer and as- 
sistant). Otherwise alike, both stocks 
were split 10-for-1 in 1943. Earnings 
equalled 18 vs. an adjusted 11 cents 
per share in 1942. 


Flintkote B 

May be retained with peace stocks; 
now at 19, crossed 50 in peacetime 
1937. (Divs. totaled 70 cents in past 
twelvemonth, yielding 3.7%.) Last 
year’s net declined to $1.51 (subject 
to renegotiation) from $1.88 (as re- 
negotiated) per share in 1942, largely 
due to a 21-cent contingency reserve; 
the first 12 weeks of 1944 returned 
39 vs. 28 cents. Diversification in re- 
cent years, notably into shipping con- 
tainer and other paper and paperboard 
products, and into railroad and auto- 
mobile markets for standard items, 
has materially lessened dependence. 
upon building. Recent rights (1-for- 
3 at $15) will finance expansion iff 
possible, otherwise redeem outstand- 
ing debentures and/or preferred. 
(Also FW, Sept. 22.) 


Great Western Sugar B 

Improved outlook and generous in- 
come return commend speculative re- 
tention at 27. (Ind. $2 an. div. yields 
7.4%.) Sharply reduced acreage cutf 
revenues $6.9 million (16.7 per 
cent) in the February year while 
operating costs and expenses could 
be reduced only $3.3 million (10.4 
per cent). That net nevertheless held 
at $1.66 vs. $1.94 per share was due 
to a 33-cent carry-back tax credit as@ 
against a 72-cent EPT debit and tof 
the absence of a contingency reserve 


*Over-the-counter stocks not rated. 
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wgainst a 25-cent charge a year before. 
A 40 per cent acreage boost and bet- 
er prices suggest an operating come- 
back for the current year. 


Kennecott Copper B 

Price of 31 reasonably appraises 
normal earning power. (Reg. $1 an. 
div. and specials totaling $2 in 1943, 
yield 9.7%.) Breaking all records, 
production per share in 1943 equalled 
118 pounds of copper, 22.7 pounds 
of molybdenite, 0.032 ounces of gold 
and 0.28 ounces of silver. Fixed prices 
vs. rising costs, depreciation and tax- 
es, as well as 37 vs. 18 cents contin- 
gencies, reduced net to $4.16 from 
$4.51 per share. March quarter earn- 
ings were $1.02 vs. $1.08 (adjusted 
to same tax basis) a year before. 
President Stannard sees 1944 out- 
look “not quite as good” but expects 
copper to hold its electrical and auto- 
motive markets (70 per cent of out- 
put) after the war. (Also FW, Sept. 
13.) 


Martin-Parry Cc 

Decidedly speculative, even at 6, 
but sells below net quick assets. Pre- 
war output included such drawn 
metal products as partitions, win- 
dows, window openings, windshields 
and mouldings, as well as portable 
vacuum cleaners, conditioners and 
humidifiers. A decade of deficits was 
followed by earnings of $3.78 per 
share in 1940, $1.59 in 1941, 25 cents 
in 1942, 69 cents in 1943 and, in the 
February half of 1943-44, 85 vs. 15 
cents a year before. Net working 
capital alone contributes $6.41 of the 
$8.57 book value, but company still 
has to prove itself in peacetime com- 
petition. 


National Steel A 

One of the best grade steel equities, 
reasonably priced at 59. (Reg. $3 an. 
div. yields 5.1%.) Company earned 
money and paid dividends throughout 
the depression. Net averaged $5.60 
over the past decade, and retained 
earnings (over dividends) amount to 
about $24 per share since stock sold 
within a fraction of 100 in 1937. Re- 
flecting growing squeeze between 
fixed prices and mounting costs, net 
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declined from $7.79 in 1941 to $5.42 in 
1942 and $5.30 in 1943 despite climb- 
ing volume. Company is entering di- 
rect production of large caliber shells, 
and plant preparations will cost be- 
tween $4 million and $5 million. 
March quarter net income was equal 
to $1.16 vs. $1.22 per share in the 
same period a year before. 


Radio-Keith-Orpheum C 

Speculative positions should be 
maintained at 8. (Pfd. div. arrears of 
$15.50 cleared this year.) In a recent 
article on the movies (FW, Apr. 26, 
p. 7), and in an accompanying tabu- 
lation, this company’s 1942 earnings 
were erroneously shown as 1943 earn- 
ings. Actually, the 1943 annual report 
has not yet been released, but for the 
first nine months, net equalled $1.55 
in contrast with a 34-cent loss a year 
before. This was, in fact, after $1.70 
vs. 37 cents Federal taxes and a new 
$1 million (35 cents per share) con- 
tingency reserve. The company defi- 
nitely is in a come-back under the 
direction of the Odlum management. 
(Also FW, Dec. 22.) 


Remington Rand c+ 

War-peace prospects warrant main- 
taining speculative holdings at 17. 
(Reg. $1.20 an. div., incr. from $1 
this year, yields 7%; also paying 
5% stk. div. June 1.) Nine months 
(through December) sales jumped 
$32.7 million (53 per cent), yet com- 
mon earnings declined to $1.26 from 
$1.55 per share. Depreciation, taxes 
and interest were all lower, but oper- 
ating income dropped from 23 to 10.7 
per cent of sales, without visible ex- 
planation. It would not be surprising 
if unusual cost and expense charges 
provided the answer, with much im- 
proved comparisons in prospect for 
the closing March quarter and for the 
full fiscal year 1943-44. It is prob- 
able that recent dividend changes 


carry the real significance. 


Standard Oil (Indiana) B+ 

Suitable for new commitments at 
moderate concessions; recent price 33. 
(Reg. $1 an. div. plus 25-cent extras 
in Sept. & Dec. yields 4.5%.) High- 
lights of 1943 report : Gross operating 


income gained one-tenth to $506 mil- 
lion ; net advanced to $3.31 from $2.89 
per share; gross property accounts 
rose $82.5 million without appreciable 
new financing ; working capital never- 
theless declined only $17.3 million (to 
$186 million) ; $132 million year-end 
cash and marketable securities alone 
about matched all liabilities, debt, 
minority interests and government ad- 
vances ; non-current investments etc. 
totaled another $115 million; impor- 
tant discoveries and purchases. mate- 
rially increased crude reserves. (Also 
FW, Sept. 8.) 


Union Carbide & Carbon A 

Investment stature and growth 
prospects warrant generous appraisal 
of understated earnings at 80. (Ind. 
$3 an. div. yields 3.8%.) Higher taxes 
on lower income slightly reduced 
March quarter net to 97 cents from 
$1.01 per share a year before. Last 
year, of an available $16.88 vs. $14.82, 
taxes absorbed $8.61 vs. $7.16, de- 
preciation and amortization $4.03 vs. 
$3.55 and contingencies 60 vs. 67 
cents, with net at $3.54 vs. $3.44. 
Earnings excluded 54 vs. 41 cents 
postwar refund. Depreciation and 
amortization last year totalled $37.3 
million—one-fifth of $175 million 
year-end half-depreciated net assets, 
of which $100 million are said to be 
three years old or less. 


Wrigley (Wm.) Jr. B+ 

Stock ts not a statistical bargain at 
66. (Ind. $3 an. div., pay. 50 cents bi- 
monthly, yields 4.5%.) In March, 
largest shareholder P.K. Wrigley re- 
signed as president (but remained on 
the board) over “differences of opin- 
ion.” In April, over his signature, 
company announced all established 
brands would go to the services, al- 
though a second grade gum (Orbit) 
would be available to civilians. Ulti- 
mate goodwill may compensate for 
any duration sacrifice. Meanwhile, 
1943 earnings were $3.38 vs. $3.26 
per share in 1942 (notwithstanding 
$3.87 vs. $2.74 taxes and 23 vs. 10 
cents contingencies), and the March 
quarter returned a reduced 77 vs. 86 
cents per share in the prior-year quar- 
ter. (Also FW, Nov. 3) 
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HUMAN NATURE The tales about 
THE SAME Russia’s pr o- 
EVERYWHERE gressive change 

from Marxism 
toward the economic precepts of 
‘Adam Smith, the ancient and still 
outstanding apostle of capitalism, are 
generally viewed as indicating a fun- 
damental evolution in that great coun- 
try. It is a far step from the system 
which Bolshevism imposed on the 
Russian people holding that all men 
had to be reduced to a common de- 
nominator in the ‘Soviet nation. But 
that theory was inaugurated and ac- 
cepted in a period when the Russian 
people were reduced to extreme pov- 
erty through centuries of czarist ex- 
ploitation. Russia was a nation of 
“have nots” who saw their salvation 
only in the ruthless redistribution of 
wealth under the control of Lenin, 
Trotzky and Stalin. 

The imperative demands for in- 
creased production brought about the 
change. The régime recognized the 
necessity of building upon the inher- 
ent desire to participate in the fruits 
and advantages of the individual’s la- 
bor in accordance with the indestruc- 
tible impulse of human nature. 

The rulers of Russia now see loom- 
ing up on their political horizon the 
possibility, even the necessity, of 
other changes after the war if the 
country is to assume an important 
role in international trade. 

This revolution in Russia is basic— 
it only conforms to human nature— 
for when people emerge from poverty 
the “have nots” evolve into “haves.” 

This has happened repeatedly in 
the history of all important nations. 
Ortega, the Spanish economist, in his 
“Revolt of the Masses,” a protound 
study of what cayses human nature 
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to revolt in times of great want, show- 
ed plainly how the “have nots”’— 
when their stomachs were again filled 
—changed like chameleons into the 
“haves” and those who had been de- 
spoiled of their possessions took their 
places as “have nots.” 

Human nature is just like this 
everywhere on the globe. 


MORE THAN While we are aware 
OUR that billions already 
BIT have been spent on 

Lend-Lease, and that 
more billions are on tap as they may 
be needed, few are familiar with the 
magnitude of these aids or the details 
of the expenditures. This is largely 
due to their astronomic proportions 
which tend to impair our perspective. 

For this very reason it is helpful, 
in order to get a clearer knowledge 
of what we are doing to aid our Allies 
in their efforts to end the war more 
quickly, to spend a few hours reading 
Edward R. Stettinius’ comprehensive 
review of Lend-Lease. It reveals the 
extent to which we have been dipping 
into our resources. The end is not in 
sight nor will it be until finis is writ- 
ten to the war. 

The argument of the former Lend- 
Lease Administrator is that if we had 
not gone to the assistance of our com- 
panions in arms with our usual gen- 
erosity, we would not now be so close 
to the war’s culmination, but several 
years distant. 

What is especially commendable 
about Stettinius’ review of Lend- 
Lease, over which he so successfully 
presided, is its lack of exploitation of 
himself and the Administration. He 
gives us the record of the supplies 
that we have sent to the four corners 
of the earth and these facts speak elo- 


quently of how American industry 
rose to a gigantic task, a feat that nev- 
er heretofore had been accomplished, 

If the OWI wanted to do an effec. 
tive piece of propaganda, it should 
find some means of circulating the 
facts of Lend-Lease among our ene. 
mies. It would tell them decisively 
and quickly that they haven’t a ghost 
of a chance of winning the war in face 
of the flood of material we are pour- 
ing out to bring about their undoing. 


WHO Recently Sinclair Oil 
HOLDS stockholders were in- 
THE BAG? __ formed their company 


had purchased out of 

its cash resources a large block of 
its stock from the Rockefellers. 
It was generally thought that this 
stock would be cancelled thereby in- 
creasing the per share equity in earn- 
ings. But now it is revealed this hope 
was a premature one. They are now 
asked to approve at the annual meet- 
ing an option the directors propose to 
give to Harry Sinclair, a call on 150, 
000 shares that can be exercised with- 
in three years at a price barely above 
the existing market. 
Who holds the bag in this instance? 
As we understand this proposal the 
company by the use of its cash is 
handing a probable melon to Sinclair. 
He is to pay 3 per cent interest on 
the unpaid part of the purchase price 
but will receive all dividends declared 
on the entire 150,000 shares. Divi- 
dends at the present rate will substan- 
tially exceed the interest payments. 
Such deals should be frowned up- 
on. The company would be carrying 
the bag for Sinclair; indirectly, this 
means the stockholders. They would 
be justified in indignantly refusing to 
ratify such an inequitable transaction. 
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A POST- In the discussions on 
WAR how we shall prepare 
BACKLOG ourselves for postwar 


transition there is one 
question even more important than 
the problems of reconversion: what 
will be the position at that time of the 
consuming public, the ultimate buy- 
ing power? 

Recent statistics on this point are 
highly encouraging. The Department 
of Commerce estimates that net sav- 
ings of individuals in 1943 amounted 
to $33 billion, an increase of $5 bil- 
lion over 1942. If the war lasts an- 
other year these vast sums would be 
considerably augmented. 

So far as the available buying pow- 
er is concerned there is nothing to 
werry about. The large accumulated 
savings should be a source of consid- 
erable gratification for at no time in 
history in any one country, or even in 
the whole world, has there ever been 
so much purchasing power in the 
hands of the public. 


MACHINE TOOL ORDERS 
TAKE SUDDEN SPURT 


achine tool orders have taken an 

unexpected spurt, carrying well 
beyond the industry’s expectations of 
demands for this year, it was disclosed 
at the spring session of the National 
Machine Tool Builders Association in 
session at Cleveland, Ohio. 

The consensus of reports from rep- 
resentatives of 300 manufacturers in- 
dicates that the industry will have dif- 
ficulty in filling requirements for tools 
to make ordnance and aircraft items, 
motor vehicles for the armed forces 
and landing craft. 

The original estimates made at the 
autumn meeting of the association 
placed the anticipated total for 1944 
at $325 million, but, orders and in- 
quiries in hand point to a minimum 
of $500 million for the year, with 
some estimates running to $750 mil- 
lion.” While the top figure would still 
be less than half the $1.8 billion sales 
record set in 1942, the industry is 
concerned over its ability to produce 
the required tools as quickly as they 
are wanted. 

Because of changes in battle strat- 
egy both the Army and the Navy 
are demanding more heavy artillery 
among other items, and tool makers 
find it difficult to fill orders for im- 
mediate deliveries.. 
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PEACE STOCK 
WITH SATISFACTORY 
WARTIME EARNINGS 


Western Auto Supply’s showing under exceptional 
adversities again demonstrates alert management 


y all of the branches of the mer- 
chandising industry, it would be 
difficult to find one more adversely 
affected by the war economy than that 
in which the Western Auto Supply 
Company is leader. 

Simply consider a brief summary of 
its normal business. This falls into 
two divisions. The first retails 
through a chain of some 239 of its 
own stores such items as automobile 
accessories, tires, batteries, replace- 
ment parts, oils, greases and a wide 
range of non-automotive products 
(normally accounting for about a 
third of sales) such as bicycles, sport- 
ing goods, electrical appliances and 
hardware. The second wholesales to 
about 1,466 independent “Western 
Auto Associate Stores” this same line 
of goods. 


SUBSTITUTE LINES 


Obviously, an unusually high pro- 
portion of the company’s upwards of 
10,000 items of normal merchandise 
has been more or less “off the market” 
for some time, and the adoption of 
substitute lines has thus been a much 
greater problem than that of the aver- 
age merchandiser. That it has been 
pretty well solved is apparent from 
the successful establishment of major 
new lines of luggage, unpainted furni- 
ture, dinnerware and such men’s pro- 


cessed clothing as leather jackets, 


sweaters, raincoats, sport and work 
shirts, hose, work pants and gloves, 
and overalls. 

A sharp and almost uninterrupted 
uptrend in sales for many years had 
carried to $71 million by 1941, but 
in the two war years volume dropped 
to $56.2 million in 1942 and $46.2 
million in 1943. This year, first- 
quarter sales were off 8.9 per cent 
from the 1943 period’s, but whereas 
January registered a 14.8 per cent de- 
cline, February was down a much 
lower 7.9 per cent and March only 3.1 
per cent. The evidence would seem 


to indicate that the downtrend is 
about to be arrested at a point still 
permitting sizeable earnings, widely 
covering the present $1 regular divi- 
dend. 

Western Auto Supply’s earnings 
averaged $4.12 per share in the three 
years 1939-41, during the latter two 
of which dividends were $2 a year. 
The effect of the 35 per cent sales 
drop in the following two years was 
a reduction in net to $3.16 per share 
in 1942 and $2.68 in 1943—not bad 
showings considering also profit 
squeezes, manpower difficulties and 
higher tax rates. As a matter of fact, 
the company estimated and included 
last year an 18-cent carry-back credit 
as compared with a 1942 EPT debit 
of 55 cents per share. 

This year’s first quarter report dis- 
closed a 4l-cent deficit in contrast 
with a 28-cent net in the 1943 period, 
but several points should be noted in 
this connection. In the first place, 
interim reports are incomplete as to 
detail. Secondly, the comparison was 
out of line with the less than 10 per 
cent decline in dollar sales, so that it 
may reasonably be assumed that there 
were extraordinary charges against 
earnings this year. Thirdly, no con- 
sideration has been given to possible 
refund under “carry-back”’ provisions 
of the tax law. Finally, the initial 
quarter is usually less profitable than 
those which follow. 


MODERATE YIELD 


At a price around 29, the com- 
pany’s stock affords a moderate 3%4 
per cent yield and is not on the sta- 
tistical bargain counter in relation to 
latest wartime earnings. This issue 
sold near 41 during 1940, however, 
and its attractiveness is based rather 
upon future recovery and growth 
prospects than upon the present situ- 
ation. 

All of the numerous items of mer- 

(Please turn to page 24) 
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FOR STOCKHOLDERS 


TO ASSERT THEIR POWER 


Individually, the small shareholder can do little. 
Only through organization can he exert his 
power. But so far, he has contributed only apathy 


By Landon Gates 


tockholders are queer people. 
They work hard, deny themselves 
to accumulate capital, invest it in some 
corporation—and then won’t even 
read the reports it sends them. Having 
bought the stuff, their only interest 
lies apparently in receiving dividends 
and they seldom write their company 
except to complain about something. 
Seemingly, they fail to recognize that 
they are partners in the business, sub- 
ject to all the risks that partnership 
entails, and that the management of 
that business is responsible to them. 
Laborers certainly do not take so 
slight an interest in the corporations 
from which their wages are derived, 
nor do farmers show such an indiffer- 
ence to matters affecting agriculture. 
Let some piece of legislation which 
promises to jeopardize their interests 
be introduced in Congress or a state 
legislature, and they set up a tremen- 
dous yell. More than that, both of 
them maintain effective lobbies in 
Washington to insure that Congress- 
men keep their interests in mind. 


INVESTORS MUM 


But let some bill affecting the inter- 
ests of investors be introduced in Con- 
gress, and they’re as mum as mum- 
mies. From their lethargy you’d im- 
agine they cared nothing about what 
happens to their savings, once they 
have invested them. 

Obviously, there are two things in- 
vestors can and should do to protect 
themselves from the grasping inter- 
ests which, over recent years, have 
been grabbing more than their fair 
share of the national income. They 
should become more articulate in the 
affairs of their companies, and they 
should support some organization— 
some union of investors—to watch out 
for their interests, both in the man- 
agements of the corporations they 
own and in legislative circles. 

The outlook for neither of these ac- 
tivities appears very promising today. 
14 


For one thing, large holders of cor- 
porate securities not only have the 
ability to appraise the wisdom of man- 
agement and the worthiness of com- 
mon stocks, but they also have the 
power to force their views upon cor- 
porate managements. It’s not the large 
stockholders but the little fellows who 
need some means of expressing their 
opinions, some method of effectively 
conveying their disapproval of pend- 
ing legislation to Congress, and of 
corporate policies to managements. 

Unfortunately, most small stock- 
holders are lacking in an ability to ap- 
praise the probable effects of proposed 
legislation, and are not sufficiently 
versed in corporate practices to weigh 
corporate policies. Nor do they have 
the means to force their opinions. 

There are two things they can do. 
If proposed legislation or manage- 
ment policies threaten their invest- 
ment, they can sell their shares. But 
in that case, they are usually bought 
by an investor of similar stripe, so 
the problems of one small small stock- 
holder are merely shifted to another. 
Or they can club together in some 
stockholders union which can afford 
to hire the skills and talents necessary 
to protect their interests. 

This latter method is neither new 
nor novel; it has been tried before and 
is being tried again today. Back in 
the 1930s, Milton Harrison, son-in- 
law of Frank Seiberling, the Akron 
tire tycoon, tried to get the stockhold- 
ers of American railroads interested 
in mutual protection. And William 
H. Onkin, formerly editor of Electri- 
cal World, attempted the same sort 
of service for utility investors. Neither 
of them got much of any place. In- 
vestors in rail and utility shares sim- 
ply refused to show any interest 

Again, in 1935, Dr. Hugh McGill, 
a man of high principles and unassail- 
able character, father of Dr. Roswell 
McGill, the tax wizard, formed the 
Association of American Investors, 


primarily to protect public utility 
holding company stockholders at a 
time when Congress was considering 
the Public Utility Holding Company 
Act. But Dr. McGill, too, failed to 
enlist the support he deserved. 

And in July of 1942, B. C. Forbes, 
publisher of Forbes Magazine and 
with a nation-wide reputation for his 
syndicated articles, formed the Invest- 
ors Fairplay League, with which Dr. 
McGill’s Association was merged 
some 18 months ago. Yet, after near- 
ly two years of intensive effort, the 
Forbes’ effort has failed to rally much 
more than 12,500 investors to its 
standard. 


CORPORATION INTEREST 


In recent years, moreover, many of 
our larger corporations have taken an 
increasing interest in stockholder re- 
lations. American Telephone & Tele- 
graph, General Foods and many 
others have tried in every way to 
learn what their stockholders were 
thinking about, to enlist their support 
in opposition to destructive legisla- 
tion, even to get them to vote their 
shares at annual meetings. But, with 
few exceptions—and these were the 
big boys—most of the stockholders 
from whom they heard were those 
with a complaint to register. About 
all they got for their efforts was 
abuse. 

In the meanwhile, New Dealers in 
Washington have been keeping the 
mails stuffed with glowing reports of 
the wonders of government ownership 
and operation of enterprises directly 
competing with privately owned busi- 
nesses, and whooping up the idea that 
iprosperity for the average man lies in 
some form of state socialism. And if 
the investors of the country, the folks 
who have worked and saved their 
money, don’t wake up pretty quickly, 
that’s the kind of an economy we’re 
likely to have, once Adolph and Hiro- 
hito get their deserts. 

With roughly 15 million stock and 
bond holders, property owners, sav- 
ings bank depositors and life insur- 
ance holders in the country, all con- 
cerned with the preservation of a pri- 
vate enterprise system, they can stop 
this funny business any time they de- 
cide to work together. 
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MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


Despite continued hesitancy in the market, there is con- 
siderable evidence of underlying confidence. Possible short 
term invasion influences have received too much emphasis 


FLUCTUATIONS in the industrial averages have 
been held within a narrow trading range since 
early January. The Dow-Jones industrials started 
1944 at 136, rose to a high of 141 on March 13, 
declined to 135 on April 24, and have since rallied 
to a level around 139. The technicians regard 
139-141 as a ‘supply area." Although the recent 
rally has had the usual effect of engendering a fair 
amount of bullishness in the Street, the majority 
opinion seems to be that the market will have diffi- 
culty in pushing through the March top. 


THE ACTION of the railroad averages over the 
next few weeks may have considerable significance. 
The rise in the rail shares (from 33.45 on January 3 
to 40.48 on March 21 in the Dow-Jones average) 
was proportionately much greater than that of the 
industrials. Despite the publication of monthly earn- 
ings reports showing large declines from the early 
months of 1943 for a large majority of railroads, 
the rail list has shown only a small net decline in 
the last two months. Although most rail stocks are 
selling at low ratios to probable 1944 per share 
earnings, the reduced net operating income shown 
in recent statements could have produced a slump 
if predominant market sentiment were tending 
toward pessimism. 


STATISTICS on the short interest as of April 28 
indicate that professionals have been much more 
bearish than the general public. The total short 
interest increased 62,092 shares in April to a total 
of 1,090,581 shares, the largest since May, 1938. 
The bears expanded their short lines in the railroad 
group; the short interest in Southern Pacific in- 
creased 7,000 shares to 45,276 shares, and the short 
position was also enlarged in such trading favorites 
as Atlantic Coast Line, Delaware & Hudson and 
M.-K.-T. preferred. In addition, the short position 
was augmented in a number of leading industrials, 
including Chrysler and General Motors. 


THESE TRADES, for the most part, represent com- 
mitments by professional traders. Perhaps the pro- 
fessionals are right. However, it may be recalled 
that the 1938 peak in the short interest occurred 


just before a 50-point rise in the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial average and a proportionate advance in 
the rails. , 


AS LONG AS thoughts are directed primarily 
toward the coming invasion of Europe, the narrow 
trading range of recent months may be continued. 
Nevertheless, it is a serious error to interpret the 
market's action solely in terms of the timing of the 
invasion and the possible military consequences 
once the drive is started. Unless our amphibious 
forces should suffer catastrophic reverses, the stock 
market's reaction may be quite different from most 
of the prevailing preconceptions. 


MUCH DEPENDS upon the state of public psy- 
chology. The market has absorbed a good deal of 
unfavorable news in recent months without any sig- 
nificant amount of liquidation. On the contrary, 
volume has risen on the rallies and fallen off on 
the declines. There is considerable evidence of con- 
fidence in the military outlook. 


FURTHERMORE, there are other important in- 
fluences which are likely to assert themselves within 
the next few months. Not all of the portents on 
corporation earnings trends are favorable, but the 
showing thus far in 1944 has been quite encourag- 
ing. Political developments will soon be very much 
in the limelight. It may be recalled that the market 
advanced from convention time to election day in 
both 1936 and 1940, when the prospects for the 
conservative candidates were made less favorable 
than they appear to be at the present time. 


THERE IS no assurance that this pattern will be 
followed in 1944, but there is even less certainty 
that the beginning of the invasion will be marked 
by the slump in stocks which has been so widely 
predicted. Market policies should be based upon 
the probable longer term consequences of events 
which are now germinating; not on guesses as to 
their immediate effect on stock prices which may 
prove to be of little importance. 


Written May 11; George H. Dimon. 
(15) 
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HIGHWAY FREIGHT RATES: Although most 
of the railroads have consented to the further 
suspension of increased rail freight rates until 
January |, 1945, an objection registered by the 
most important competitor has interesting implica- 
tions. Last week American Trucking Associations, 
Inc., asked the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to permit a 6 per cent increase in less-than-carload 
railroad rates to become effective July |. The 
highway carriers want the case to be reopened so 
that they may submit evidence that railroad l.c.l. 
traffic now fails to pay its share of railway expenses. 
The trucking companies are naturally not greatly 
concerned over the effects upon railroad finances 
of inadequate l.c.l. rates; they contend that the 
motor carriers could not meet the rate reduction 
and that, as a result, an increasing volume of traffic 
has been diverted to the rails. 

Recalling that unsatisfactory returns on railroad 
l.c.l. traffic over a period of many years have been 
directly attributable to truck competition (partly 
on a price basis), there is irony in the truckers’ plea 
for higher rates in order to "preserve the industry 
from economic disaster". It is not likely that the 
rising trend of costs in the highway transport 
industry will be sharply reversed after the war. 
Competition will be keen, but the railroads will 
probably not suffer as much from rate cutting by 
highway carriers as in the 1930s. 


HOSIERY BUSINESS DECLINES: Shipments of 
hosiery dropped 6.5 per cent during the first quar- 
ter of the current year as compared with the first 
three months of 1943. The latest report of the 
National Association of Hosiery Manufacturers 
shows shipments of 37.8 million dozens of pairs of 
all types of hosiery for the March quarter against 
40.4 million dozens of pairs a year ago. The 
sharpest decline, 19.2 per cent for the first three 
months and 22.3 per cent for the month of March, 
was noted in women's seamless hosiery, while the 
full-fashioned variety registered a moderate gain 
of 2.4 per cent for the three months. The approach 
of the summer season with its bare-legged and 
painted "'stockings'’ fashion is apparently an impor- 
tant reason for this trend indicating a slump in sales 
of women's hosiery over the next several months. 
Shipments of men's half hose also dropped by 
15.4 per cent for the first quarter, and athletic 
socks declined by 8.5 per cent. This probably is 
due to the fact that many of the active users of 
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this type will be provided by Uncle Sam and that 
civilian demand therefore will continue below nor- 
mal. On the other hand, shipments of bundle goods 
(chiefly consisting of coarse woolen and cotton work 
socks) advanced by some 10 per cent in anticipa- 
tion of increasing demand for such heavy duty 
socks by the labor and farm population. 


UTILITY INTEGRATION HIGHLIGHTS: Sev- 
eral recent SEC orders indicate a desire on the 
part of the Commission to speed up integration 
proceedings of a number of the larger public utility 
holding companies. Of special interest is the pro- 
cedure adopted in the Columbia Gas & Electric 
case. A hearing has been set for June 15 before 
the Commission itself, dispensing with the usual 
preliminary hearings before the public utility staff. 
Normally, three or four months elapse between the 
time of such hearings, and the action by the SEC 
in this case suggests a desire to expedite the pro- 
ceedings and evolve an acceptable plan of com- 
pliance with the law. Some observers expect that 
similar action will be taken against Public Service 
of New Jersey. 

In another important decision the Commission 
rejected the claim of Cities Service that its oil 
business was “reasonably incidental or economically 
appropriate to" its utility operations. This ruling 
had been foreshadowed by previous SEC decisions, 
and Cities Service has indicated that it intends to 
retain its oil and gas business, disposing of utility 
interests. The short time limit on the company's 
answer (May 15) shows that the Commission will 


press for quicker action on disposal of the utility 
holdings. 


MANPOWER: Charles E. Wilson, vice-chairman 
of the WPB, does not think that "any industries 
have been seriously hurt" by the drafting of young 
men, according to a recent statement, but he 
admitted that “this is not a unanimous opinion". 
Whatever may be the effect of recent Selective 
Service policies with respect to men up to 26, it 
is clear that manpower shortages are restricting— 
and in some cases reducing—production in impor- 
tant industrial areas. The WMC has imposed 
employment ceilings on all establishments in the 
Detroit area employing 200 or more workers in 
order to "channel" male labor to jobs of the 
greatest urgency and increase the employment of 
women in industry. Textile, leather, food and other 
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consumers’ goods industries have recently renewed 
their complaints of inability to meet production 
schedules because of loss of employees to the 
services and to war plants where higher wage rates 
prevail. 


FEDERAL TAXES: Tax changes during the cur- 
rent year will be of relatively minor importance. 
With the exception of the simplification bill for 
individual taxes approved by the House and now 
before the Senate, the Federal tax structure is 
likely to continue in its present form. Simplification 
of corporate taxes will not be acted upon until 
next year, according to Senator George, Chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee. Of course, an 
election year is a very inopportune time for tax 
legislation unless levies can be reduced. The indi- 
vidual income simplification tax bill substitutes a 
new 3 per cent normal tax for the Victory tax. 
This normal tax is a permanent feature, requiring 
Congressional repeal for its elimination, whereas 
the Victory tax expires automatically in the year 
the war ends. Thus, some additional adjustment in 
the simplification tax bill may become necessary. 
A further study of this situation reveals that 
apparently less taxpayers than originally antici- 
pated stand to benefit by using the simplified 
form which standardizes the allowable deductions. 
House owners subject to real estate taxes, and 
taxpayers who have to meet interest charges on 
any kind of obligations, will find it more advan- 
tageous to use the more complicated "long" form. 


WAR PLANT CONSTRUCTION: Total building 
activity in the country for March dropped 
2 per cent from the February level. However, 
there was a substantial increase in plants produc- 
ing machinery, machine tools, and !00-octane gas. 
April building is expected to about equal that of 
March. For the first quarter the total construction 
activity in the country was 40 per cent less than 
the same period last year and amounted to approxi- 
mately $900 million. Overseas construction for the 
entire year is expected to be below the original 
estimate of $3.9 billion and, with the recent cut- 


backs, should boil down to $3.5 billion. The WPB 
tells us that the Government has about completed 
its war building and financing program and that 
10 per cent less war construction work will be 
done for the remainder of 1944 than was scheduled 
in the fall of 1943. To justify its stand, the board 
points out that 86 per cent of the planned aircraft 
production plants are now finished, as are 
97 per cent of ordnance plants, 94 per cent of 
shipways and 92 per cent of raw material plants. 


BRIEFS ON “SELECTED ISSUES” (See page |8): 
Standard Oil (California) reports 60 cents per share 
earned in the first quarter, vs. 49 cents per share 
in the like 1943 period. ... Tide Water Associated 
Oil's first quarter net crude oil production 
15.5 per cent above last year. . . . Sales for the 
month of April (as compared with the same month 
last year): Kress (S. H.), off 0.3 per cent; McCrory, 
up |.1 per cent; Murphy, up 3.8 per cent; Wal- 
green, up 3.5 per cent. 


OTHER CORPORATE NEWS: Senior debt of 
Paramount was reduced to $18 million last year, 
from $30.7 million in 1942... . Pet Milk plans to 
absorb Van Camp Milk. . Emerson Radio's 
first half shipments $9.3 million, vs. $3.9 million 
same period last year. . . . Grumman Aircraft to 
pay $1 dividend May 29, vs. 50 cents December 21 
last. . . . First half sales of General Shoe 
3.5 per cent above like period year ago... . 
Fairbanks-Morse forms new diesel-electric locomo- 
tive division. . . . Continental Motors completes 
negotiations for $30 million VT revolving credit. 

. Stockholders of Sunray Oil meet June 7 to 
vote merger with Darby Petroleum. . . . American 
International to redeem entire $7.9 million deben- 
tures June 30. . . . Stockholders of Real Silk meet 
June 16 to vote creation of new preferred stock 
paving way for recapitalization. . . Libby, McNeill 
& Libby plans $7.5 million debenture issue, pro- 
ceeds to retire 4s of 1955. Sylvania Electric 
Products considers acquisition at Colonial Radio; 
latter did $56 million worth of business the full 
year of 1943. 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook" on page 15. 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by FINANCIAL 
WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which appear each week in the columns of this magazine. 


The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long-term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 
Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS 
These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not of the highest grade, they are reason- 
ably safe as to interest and principal. 


Chic., Burlington & Quincy Ist & 

N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis ref. 4Ys,'78. 98 4.59 102 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4!/2s, '70.. 103 4.37 102!/, 
Texarkana & Ft. Smith Ist 5'/2s,1950. 101 5.45 107! 
Western Maryland Ist 5'/2s,'77... 104 5.29 105 
FOR PROFIT 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4!/2s, ‘64. 88 6.25 Not 
Cleve. Union Term. Ist 4'/as,'77.. 90 5.00 105 
Northern Pac. ref. & imp. 6s, 2047. 94 6.38 110 
Southern Pacific 4!/os, 1969....... 81 5.56 100 
Texas Pacific gen. & ref. 5s, 1979. 91 5.49 105 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


FOR INCOME 
These are good grade issues and qualify as investments. 
Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
Allied Stores 5% cum............ 100 5.00% 100 
No. Amer. Co. (par $50) 6% cum. 53 5.66 55 
Public Service N. J. $5 cum....... 96 5.21 . Not 
Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum....... 71 4.93 100 
Reading Co.4% (par $50) non-cum. 37 5.41 50 
Reynolds Metals cum....... 90 107!/, 
Union Pacific R.R. 4% non-cum... 97 4.12 Not 
FOR PROFIT 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Atch., Top. & S. F.5% non-cum... 93 5.38 Not 
Columbia Pictures $2.75 cum...... 44 6.25 53 
Electric Bond & Share $6 cum..... 90 6.67 Not 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum. conv. 82 6.10 105 
Republic Steel 6% pr. cum....... 96 6.25 110 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


While these issues are listed primarily because of their income characteristics, most of them are by no means devoid of 
potentialities of market appreciation over the longer term. Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of the stock 
commitments held by the average investor, with only secondary place accorded the "business cycle" types of shares. 


Adams-Millis........... 31 «$1.75 $1.75 $2.02 $2.59 
Amer. Machine & Fdry.. 15 0.80 0.80 1.14 1.05 
Amer. News .......... 34 1.80 1.80 3.62 5.14 
Borden Company ...... 31 1.40 1.50 1.91 2.17 
Chesapeake & Ohio..... 45 3.50 3.50 4.25 4.04 
Consolidated Edison ... 22 1.60 1.60 1.79 1.70 
Elec. Storage Battery... 40 2.00 2.00 2.20 2.27 
First Nat'l Stores....... 38 2.50 2.50 g3.01 2.00 
Gen'l Amer. Transport.. 43 2.00 2.25 3.27 3.86 
32 1.60 1.60 2.13 2.16 


STOCK 


Recent ——Dividend—— -——Earnings—— 
ice 1942 


1943 1942 1943 
MacAndrews & Forbes.. 26 $1.80 $1.65 $1.87 $1.60 
Macy <......,- 31 1.67 2.00 £1.84 b1.67 
May Department Stores. 54 3.00 3.00 h3.76 h4.03 
Melville Shoe ......... 33 2.00 2.00 2.29 2.15 
Pennsylvania Railroad .. 29 2.50 2.50 7.71. 6.49 
Philip Morris .......... 87 5.00 4.50 6.10 b2.90 


Standard Oil of Calif... 37 1.50 2.00 2.35 2.78 
Underwood Elliott Fisher. 55 2.50 2.50 3.04 3.38 


Union Pacific R.R....... 109 6.00 6.00 26.14 14.09 
United Biscuit ......... 21 1.00 . 1.00 2.61 2.70 
U. S. Tobacco......... 23 1.32 1.30 1.34 1.32 
27 1.60 1.60 k2.20 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Issues included in this group obviously involve varying degrees of speculative risk, but their price potentialities are such as 


to warrant their inclusion in diversified portfolios. 


American Brake Shoe... 40 $1.70 $1.80 $3.22 $3.38 
American Stores ....... 15 0.75 ~=1.00 1.54 1.31 
Anaconda Copper ..... 26 2.50 2.50 §4.20 §3.89 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F. 65 6.00 600 27.79 21.11 
Bethlehem Steel ....... 58 6.00 600 632 8.58 
Briggs Mfg. ........... 302.00 2.00 2.15 cl.92 
Climax Molybdenum ... 33 3.20 3.20 5.31 3.82 
Commercial Solvents ... 15 0.60 0.60 1.27. 1.10 
Continental Can ....... 37 1.25 1.00 
Crown Cork & Seal..... 30 0.50 0.75 1.84 2.18 
Firestone Tire ......... 1.50 2.00 175.04 n6.40 
Freeport Sulphur ...... 32, «2.00 2.00 3.05 3.10 
Fruehauf Trailer ....... 33 1.40 1.65 3.72 5.39 
General Electric ....... 36 1.40 1.40 1.56 1.56 
Glidden Company ..... 20 0.80 0.90 nI.70 ni.88 


a—First quarter. b—Half year. c—Nine months. 
h—Fiscal years ended January 31, 1944 and 1943. 
ended October 31, 1942 and 1943. - 
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STOCK Recent ——Dividend—— ——Earnings—— 

Price 1942 1943 1942 1943 
Great Northern Ry. pfd. 34 $2.00 $2.00 $11.63 $7.84 
Homestake Mining ..... 41 2.20 0.17 
Kennecott Copper ..... 31 3.00 3.00 §451 §4.16 
Lima Locomotive ...... 39 2.00 2.00 7.79. « 7.43 
Louisville & Nash. R.R... 88 7.00 7.00 1659 18.13 
McCrory Stores ....... 17 1.00 1.00 1.90 2.01 
Mid-Continent Pet. .... 26 1.40 1.40 3.29 3.53 
New York Air Brake .... 37 2.00 2.00 4.02 3.83 
Thompson Products .... 40 1.50 1.50 649 7.21 
Tide Water Asso. Oil... 15 0.70 0.85 1.32 1.98 


Timken Roller Bearing... 45 2.00 2.00 2.68 2.66 
Twentieth Century-Fox .. 23 1.25 2.00 5.30 5.37 
53 4.00 4.00 5.29 4.39 


f—Fiscal year ended July 31, 1943. g—Fiscal year ended March 31. 
k—Fiscal year ended September 30. §—Before depletion. n—Fiscal years 
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WASHINGTON 
NEWS LETTER 


ESTERN CONGRESSMEN 

manage to hear all kinds of 
stories about gold which would be in- 
teresting if only about 50 per cent 
true. They hear about sales in the 
Mediterranean area well above $70, 
and about Indian markets paying 
$125 an ounce. Argentina recently 
auctioned gold to retire some of its 
greenbacks; the price established is 
said to have been far above the $35 
parity. 

Meanwhile, England and _ other 
countries are said to have withdrawn 
some of their earmarked gold, ship- 
ping it abroad in order to realize 
boom prices. If true, this may ex- 
plain the recent Anglo-Indian deal 
under which India may buy dollar 
exchange directly instead of through 
London. The agreement would help 
England convert the proceeds of gold 
sales into U. S. currency. 

Gold price stories are not stirring 
agitation to resume mining. With 
only $35 paid here and with taxes 
and operating costs pretty high, big 
companies relax easily into the in- 
activity ordered by WPB. Small 
operators, who must do some min- 
ing to meet fixed charges, are get- 
ting favorable decisions in appealing 
the shut-down order. 


New chief, J. Monroe Johnson, of 
Office of Defense Transportation, 
sweeps too clean for the rest of the 
agency. ‘When he came in he started 
shifting jobs, issuing new rules. Since 
then, several top chiefs have quit and 
the place hums with rumors of res- 
ignations to come. To Johnson's 
patrimony of fights with other 
agencies, there are substantial addi- 
tions. The new head is trying to 
bring in more railroad men. 


THE POSTWAR top-grade bond 
market is something to think about 
and Reserve Board members are 
thinking. First, there is the huge 
short-term debt held by commercial 
banks. Some of it will be liquidated, 
particularly if there is a call for bank 
loans, or, insofar as country banks 
are concerned, if depositors move 
away. Second, business concerns will 
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have to sell to finance peacetime 
changeovers. Finally, cashing of war 
bonds will have to be financed 
through the sale of new securities. 

Despite all this, Board members 
are confident that bond prices will be 
kept high. Board now takes for 
granted its guardianship over the 
long term bond as well as the short 
term money market. There is per- 
fect confidence in the sufficiency of 
Reserve powers. 

If there is a selling wave, there 
is less prospect for funding of the 
floating debt. Some of the officials 
think that this may be retired or con- 
verted gradually—at least, if there is 
a period of balanced budgets. The 
heavy bill position of the Reserve 
Banks themselves calls for the care- 
ful handling of any conversion. 


Investigation of the Montgomery 
Ward case is backed by equally en- 
thusiastic opponents and proponents 
of the Administration. Impulse of the 
opponents is to throw in whatever re- 
flects upon NWLB and Justice De- 
partment; that of proponents is to 
play up everything in Avery’s labor 
relations that doesn’t sound nice. Or- 
dinarily, the effect would be an ap- 
proach to rigid impartiality. Difficult 
factor, particularly in an election year 
when it is normal to hedge, is the 
outbreak of publicity and mail. 


ARMY, NAVY and WPB’s Wil- 
son have worked out a scheme for 
tying cancellation of war contracts 
with reconversion. A joint group 
called, “Production Planning Adjust- 
ment Committee,” with a technical 
staff, will watch declines in war pro- 
duction programs. They will think 
in terms of plants turning out the 
goods. 

When an item is cut, the commit- 
tee must keep book on kinds of 
equipment and labor released in par- 
ticular plants. Before actual cancella- 
tion, committee will judge whether 
the company can do another kind of 
war work. Then, as total war pro- 
duction slumps, they will consider al- 
lowing the particular plants to turn 
out selected consumer items—taken 


from the OCR list. Production of 
these items will be on a quota basis. 
Plan covers biggest plants only; to 
try it for the others would mean too 
much work. How small plants will 
be handled is one of the things offi- 
cials are fighting about. There may 
be total quotas for all small units. 


What the House will do with the 
contract termination bill has _ the 
House guessing, among others. The 
great issue is whether or not Comp- 
troller General Lindsay Warren gets 
anything. He wants to audit all the 
settlements. His strong card is the 
backing of the powerful Military 
Committee. Weak spot ts that every 
interest has come out for negotiated, 
not audited, settlements. This sug- 
gests delay and, perhaps, rewriting of 
the George-Murray bill. 


IN MOST Washington blueprints 
of postwar prosperity and abundance, 
Wall Street is not- consciously 
snubbed but overlooked. It is figured 
that old line companies, such as Gen- 
eral Motors, can fimance their own 
reconversion. Government 
plans are in abundance. 

Officials doubt that Wall Street 
will play a major role. First, they 
project such prewar trends as reli- 
ance upon term loans of banks—often 
originated in the interior—rather 
than the securities market. Second, 
they think that the West, at least, 
may have the wealth to pay a larger 
share of its own way. 

There will be some big transfers 
to handle, e.g., getting the new mer- 
chant fleet into private hands, selling 
airports the Government will no 
longer want, dealing with U. S.- 
owned war plants. Stock rather than 
bond sales or bank loans would seem 
sensible for most of these, but there 
is much skepticism that Wall Street 
can swing it. Later there may be 
some discussion of tax revision with 
a view to interesting capital in major 
surpluses. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld. 


FRANCIS I. DUPONT & Co. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


“Opening an Account", a helpful booklet 
on trading rules and practices, is available to 
new and experienced investors. 


Write for Booklet K-21 
ONE WALL STREET é NEW YORK 
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Food Foibles 


Standard Brands will soon be ready 
to exploit its new vitamin-ized tomato 
juice cocktail, which will be featured 
as ““Perk’’—each eight-ounce can con- 
tains the minimum daily requirements 
of vitamins A, B:, Bz, C and D, plus 
Niacin. . . . So successful is the self- 
heating soup, which H. J. Heinz 
Company has been furnishing to the 
armed forces, that the product is ex- 
pected to become a popular food for 
campers, hunters and fishermen after 
the war—this soup is packed in the 
improved container equipped with a 
fuse and heating chemical which when 
lit warms the contents in a few 
minutes. ... There seem to be no end 
to the postwar improvements to sim- 
plify the preparation of fruits and 
vegetables: (1) Food Machinery has 
obtained a patent on a mechanical 
knife that splits and cores pears auto- 
matically, and (2) Barron-Gray 
Packing has developed a machine for 
mechanically trimming artichokes. . . 
Newest in food enrichers is the “Tas- 
tex Food Yeast” that will make it 
possible for any housewife to fortify 
home cooking with the B-complex 
vitamins — introduced by Special 
Foods, Inc., this innovation is a flour 
that mixes readily with the ingredi- 
ents for pies, cakes, pastries, gravies, 
meatloaf, dressings and omelets. . . . 
Another improvement in quick-boil- 
ing rice will be offered by William S. 
Scull Company as a basic mealtime 


By Weston Smith 


dish—called “Trice,” it is prepared by 
a pre-toasted process that makes it 
possible to retain all of the nutritional 
values. 


Glass Glossaty 


Owens-Illinois Glass anticipates a 
huge postwar market for glass prod- 
ucts, and is acting on the idea with the 
purchase of an 80-acre plant site near 
Atlanta, Georgia—the first unit will 
be a glass container factory, but plans 
call for other plants to produce a var- 
iety of products, . .. A new addition 
to the line of lenses, that American 
Optical has developed to protect the 
eyes of welders, is a special shade of 
glass for workers on aluminum—the 
new glass absorbs the blinding sodium 
flare and makes it possible for the 
aluminum welder to see what he is 
doing. . . . Latest in fire-proof fabrics 
is the new combination of spun glass 
and asbestos fibres, developed by 
Owens-Corning Fibreglass—the glass 
provides the tensile strength, while the 
asbestos assures abrasion resistance, 
and both are flameproof. . . . Plate 
glass may become an important long- 
haul traffic item on the airways after 
the war, as recent experience has 
shown that this fragile material can 
be brought by plane to outlying areas 
without the breakage common to other 
forms of transportation—recently Pan 
American Airways safely delivered 
10,000 pounds of plate glass to 
Alaska, using only three planes. 
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Textile Topics 


The new plasticized upholstery ma- 
terial, developed by U. S. Rubber, has 
passed all of the fireproofing tests of 
the U. S. Navy—henceforth it will be 
mandatory equipment for all war- 
ships, to provide added protection 
against the spreading of flames. ... 
Nylon continues to turn up in the 
strangest places as a substitute for 
many fabrics, but now it is getting 
down to earth—recently added to du- 
Pont’s list of post war products are 
nylon shoe laces. . . . Textron, Inc., 
formerly Atlantic Rayon Corporation, 
is establishing a program of integra- 
tion from the yarn to the finished con- 
sumer merchandise—women’s house- 
coats and men’s pajamas will be added 
initially, followed by infants’ and chil- 
dren’s clothing later in the year. ... 
New Jersey Zinc anticipates postwar 
demand for textiles coated with lu- 
minescent pigments for use in making 
uniforms and accessories for ushers 
in movie theatres—perhaps smoking 
jackets and lounging gowns will be 
fashioned from the same material to 
protect those viewing television in 
darkened rooms at home. 


Movie Pickings 


A new series of canine films will 
come out of Hollywood, following the 
success of “Lassie Come Home,” pro- 
duced by Loew’s Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer—coming is “Son of Lassie,” 
another collie feature, which will be 
followed by “Hold High the Torch” 
with a dog as the star. . . . The story 
of synthetic rubber is vividly told in 
a new movie prepared by Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber—the film shows the 
progress made in improving the qual- 
ity of synthetic rubber, and why guay- 
ule, goldenrod and milkweed will nev- 
er be competitive factors... . I. J. 
Fox, the first big user of skywriting 
for advertising purposes, has turned 
to the films as a means of merchan- 
dising fur storage service—a series 
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of cartoon reels for one minute show- 
ings are being tested in Manhattan 
neighborhood theatres to see how the 
audience reacts to the idea. . . . The 
trend away from war pictures is in- 
dicated by the scheduling of new films 
named after American cities: among 
these are Columbia Pictures’ “Kansas 
City,” M-G-M’s Reno, and Republic 
Pictures’ Atlantic City. 


Publishing Patter 


American Tel. & Tel. has under 
consideration the publication of a 
magazine for office switchboard oper- 
ators—the purpose is to foster im- 
proved relations between the switch- 
board telephone girl and those who 
make the calls. . . . Magazines of In- 
dustry, Inc., publishers of Modern In- 
dustry, will branch out next month 
with the introduction of Distribution, 
a unique weekly news letter for exec- 
utives—the letter will feature a spread 
of photographs of new products and 
devices. . . . Magazine World will be 
the name of the new monthly trade 
journal to serve the magazine publish- 
ing field—Roy Quinlan is the found- 
er, and will act as both publisher and 
editor. . . . Canada will soon have its 
own television magazine when plans 
jell for the publication of the National 
Television Review & FM Journal— 
the trade paper is slated to start as a 
monthly, and will be circulated in 
Canada, the United States and Latin 
America. .. . Next in jobber publica- 
tions will be Refrigeration Industry, 
a new trade magazine to be started in 
June by Refrigeration Publications, 
Inc.—it will be devoted to the mer- 
chandising and servicing of cooling 
and air-conditioning equipment. 


Christenings 


Several American drug manufac- 
turers are looking into the possibili- 
ties of “Vivicillin,” called the poor- 
man’s penicillin—discovered and de- 
veloped in Great Britain, this new 
drug can be produced more simply 
and at a lower cost than penicillin, 
with the result that it will be avail- 
able in large quantities to people in 
all walks of life. . . . The new elec- 
tric belt loader for transport planes 
has been christened the “Cargovey- 
er” by Standard Manufacturing Com- 
pany, the manufacturer—tests show 
that the conveyer will load a plane 
twice as fast as by hand. . . . The 
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revolutionary improvement in con- 
crete reinforcing bars, developed by 
Inland Steel, has been named the 
“Inland Hi-Bond’—this development 
is expected to bring revisions of 
building codes, because the new re- 
inforcing bar has twice the bearing 
area of present types. . . . Latest in 
all-purpose germicidal lamps will be 
marketed by American Sterilizer 
Company under the tradename of 
the “Hygeaire System’”—this package 
unit is said to deliver bacteria-killing 
energy equivalent to 100 air-changes 
per hour. . . . American Mat Cor- 
poration has developed a new substi- 
tute for rubber slip-proof floor cov- 
erings, which will be featured as 
“Ameritred”’—the mats are made 
from an unrestricted friction-com- 
pound with which a plastic material 
is utilized as a binder. . . . Names of 
three new chewing confections, that 
will soon be introduced by Bowman 
Gum, Inc., are (1) “Cin-a-Mint,” a 
combination of cinnamon and pep- 
permint, (2) “Mint Cocktail,” a 
blend of spearmint and peppermint, 
and (3) “Fruit Cocktail,” a mixture 
of fruit flavors. 


Promotionals 


The new advertising campaign of 
Packard Motor Car will pay tribute to 
some 300 war veterans, who have 
been honorably discharged and are 
now back on the production line turn- 
ing out combat engines—many of 
these won the Purple Heart in action, 
and this series will assure that their 
heroic deeds are not quickly forgot- 
ten. .. . Western Union is readying 
a golden anniversary celebration for 
the telegraph on May 24—it was just 
one hundred years ago that Samuel 
Morse sent the first telegram, “What 
hath God wrought,” over a wire be- 
tween Baltimore and Washington, 
and an attempt will be made to repro- 
duce this historic event. . . . Reports 
that the New York Stock Exchange 
is considering a radio program as a 
public service idea are without foun- 
dation—the rumor had been circulat- 
ing that the “Big Board” might be- 
come the sponsor of “America’s 
Town Meeting.”. . . Next week will 
bring the annual observance of Na- 
tional Cotton Week—the Washing- 
tonian slogan of “First in War, First 
in Peace” has been adopted, because 
70 per cent of the production of cot- 
ton textiles is now going into war 
goods. 


NOTE—From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an advertisement which we 
hope will be of interest to our fellow Ameri- 
cans. This is number thirty-three of a series. 
ScHENLEY Distitters Corp., New York. 


A War Correspondent 
Speaks 


High up in the world’s tallest sky- 
scraper, The Empire State Building in 
New York, we at Schenley have a men’s 
luncheon club. It is called the First 
Name Club. Each week we have a 
guest speaker. Some great men have 
talked to us on many varied subjects 
during the past few years. 

But I am thinking of our last Thurs- 
day’s meeting, and I am thinking of how 
strong was my wish that the room 
where we met might have been big 
enough to have held a vast throng of 
people, instead of just a comparatively 
few members of our luncheon club; and 
this is why. 

We had, as our guest, a famed war 
correspondent. He has been with the 
British Army since a month after Great 
Britain had entered the war. He is an 
American, and is home on “sick léave” 
as he put it. The truth is, an hour after 
he spoke to us, he was scheduled to 
receive the award of the Purple Heart. 
He had been wounded in action in 
Africa. 

I said that I wished that the room 
might have been big enough to have 
held thousands, instead of a few. I 
meant just that. I would have had every 
man and woman, who is working in our 
war plants, present, to hear our guest 
speaker pay tribute to the part that 
American matériel* played in that great, 
historic drive, in North Africa, from El 
Alamein to Tunisia. 

And what a lot of renewed inspiration 
in our guest’s message to the worker 
who perhaps spends his or her days or 
nights putting in single nuts or bolts in 
tanks or planes or jeeps or gun car- 
riages; a job that seems so monotonous 
and unheroic. But there are no unim- 
portant jobs. Each is a great big one or 
—a big little one! 

From now on, whenever I pass a plant 
where war work is going on, whether 
that plant produces planes, or ships, or 
guns, or tanks, or jeeps, or alcohol for 
war purposes, or what not, I am going 
to think of brave men in a disastrous 
retreat from Tobruk toward Egypt, be- 
cause of lack of essential equipment. 
Then I shall picture a miracle stand at 
El Alamein, followed by a victorious 
march starting at El Alamein—because 
matériel*, made by American workers’ 
hands, had arrived in quantity and—in 
time. 

And if you don’t mind, I am going to 
bring up my hand, humbly and perhaps 
awkwardly—in a respectful salute. 


MARK MERIT 

of ScHENLEY DtsTILLeRs Corp. 

P.S. *Matériel—bought and paid for by 

your and my purchases of War Bonds 
and Stamps. 


FREE—A booklet containing reprints of 
earlier articles in this series will be sent you 
on request. Send a post-card to me care of 
Schenley Distillers Corp., 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y. 
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(THOUSANDS 


of New Englanders 
read their financial news 
in THE BOSTON GLOBE 
—Boston’s only all-day 
newspaper — making it the 
logical vehicle for financial 
advertising. 


Globe 


MORNING-EVENING-SUNDAY 


CHRYSLER 


DE SOTO 


DODGE PLYMOUTH 


NOW MAKING WAR PRODUCTS 


DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of seventy- 
five cents ($.75) per share on the out- 
standing common stock, payable 
June 14, 1944, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
May 20, 1944. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 


15 EXCHANGE PL. 634 SO. SPRING ST. 


JERSEY CITY LOS ANGELES 


Another 1928-1929? 
DOES HISTORY 
REPEAT ITSELF? 


Leading economists and financial author- 
ities claim that the Chronological News 
Chart is the greatest trend chart of its kind. 


Only Chart is 15” by 34” 


showing period 1922- 
00 1944 by months and 
. weeks with the concur- 


rent Industrial and 
Railroad Averages and 


X. W. LOEFFLER sod 
Westwood, Dollar bill or 


check a 


Spewer Kellogg and Sons, Fur. 


A Quarterly Dividend of $0.45 per share has been 
declared on the stock, payable June 10, 1944, to 
Stockholders = — as of the close of busi- 
ness May 20, 1 


L. WICKSTEAD, Treasurer. 


trading continued relatively 
dull and wide price changes oc- 
curred only in a few specialties, such 
as Childs Company debenture 5s, and 
issues with thin markets which sel- 


dom appear on the tape. There was 
another flurry in the B. & O. group 
and fractional improvement in some 
of the other speculative rail liens. 


ST. PAUL REORGANIZATION 


Another step has been taken to- 
ward the completion of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific reor- 
ganization with the issuance by the 
ICC of a revised reorganization plan. 
The changes from the text of the ICC 
plan of December, 1943, are relatively 
minor, but are of some importance to 
holders of the adjustment 5s and the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary 5s, which 
will be exchanged for stock in the 
new company. It will be assumed that 
5 per cent dividends on the new pre- 


TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 
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90 


ferred stock have been paid for three 
years immediately preceding the ef- 
fective date of the plan. This will 
help to pave the way for early divi- 
dends on the new common. The ad- 
justment 5s, which will receive only 
common stock in the exchanges, ad- 
vanced on this development. 

In addition, the Commission modi- 


BOND REDEMPTIONS 


Redemption 
Issue Amount Date 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

cony. deb. 4s, 1952....... Entire May 18, 1944 
American Gas & Electric Co. 

$800,000 May 22, 1944 
American Gas & Electric Co. 

deb. 3%s8, 1960.......... 100,000 May 22, 1944 
American Gas & Electric Co. 

deb. 8%s, 1970.......... 120,006 May 22, 1944 
Arizona Edison Co. ist C 
4s; 2nd inc. A 68, and B 

Entire May 10, 1944 


Bedford Pulp & Paper Co. 


Entire June 1, 1944 
Birmingham Co. Ist 
& ref. 4%s, 1968......... 1,200,000 June 1, 1944 
Buffalo ric Corp. 
ser. B 3s, 3%s, 
1948-88... Entire June 1, 1944 
Canadian National Railways 
40-yr. Ge, 1969............ Entire July 1, 1944 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. 
Bike, 70,000 June 1, 1944 
Citizens Independent Tele- 
phone Co. Ist A 4%s, 1961 14,000 July 1, 1944 
City Light & Traction Co. Ist 
BOER. 83,500 June 1, 1944 
Consolidated Corp. conv 
deh. 3%s, 1951.......... 750,000 June 1, 1944 
Co. Til. ist 5s, 
210,650 June 1, 1944 
Cudahy Packing lst A 3%s, 
Entire June 1, 1944 


Entire June 1, 1944 


Entire June 1, 1944 


Dominion Gas & El Co. 
coll. tr. 64%s, 1945........ Entire May 15, 1944 
Duquesne Natural Gas gen. 
& ref. 7%, 10948.......... 50,000 May 15, 1944 
. §8t. Railway 
. A 4%s, 1948......... 750,000 July 1, 1944 
Elk I coll. 
77,300 June 1, 1944 
um well Corp. ist 
GB, Entire July 1, 1944 
Federal Land Banks 
FFL 4s, aie sasbeuabdarses Entire May 15, 1944 
General Steel Castings Corp. 
ot 8 A 5%s, 1949.......... 1,100,000 July 1, 1944 
Steel Wares Ist A 
my eer Entire June 1, 1944 


Redemption 
Issue Amount Date 
Gulf States Steel Co. Ist 
Entire June 5, 1944 
Product Coke 
6s, 1956....... 21,500 May 30, 1944 
Heywood- Wakefield Co. deb. 
Entire June 1, 1944 
Inter Co. 1st A 
u 194 
Iowa Electric Ce. Ist A 4s, 
50,000 June 1, 1944 
Towa = Service Co. Ist 
Seunedmébsaneoe 68,000 May 26, 1944 
Keith Columb Co. ist ext. 
79,000 May 29, 1944 
Kentucky Co. 4%s, 
pabbundesdbesesedaves 80,000 May 18, 1944 


Power & Light Co. 

Mengel Co. Ist 4%s, 1947.. 

Mississippi River Power 1st 


Entire May 26, 1944 
Entire June 21, 1944 


Entire July 1, 1944 
ri Gas & Electric Serv- 
ice 1st A 4s, 4%s, 58, 1956 Entire June 1, 1944 
Montreal Lt., Ht., & Pwr. 
Cons. Ist 8%s, 1956...... 182,000 June 1, 1944 
National Container Corp. deb. 
National Dairy Products Corp. 
New England Power Co. Ist 
97,000 May 15, 1944 
New Haven Wate gen. 
& ref. A Sis, 1962...... 41,000 June 1, 1944 
orth Texas Co. ist coll. In 
Entire June 1, 1944 
Pennsylvania Glass Sand ist 
100,000 June 1, 1944 
Ips Dodge Corp. deb. 
1,165,006 June 15, 1944 
ony Coke ist & 
150,000 June 1, 1944 
220,000 June 5, 1944 
Public Service Co. of Colo. 


adageuhseeabhe> 400,000 June 1, 1944 


WEB Entire June 17, 1944 
Simmons Co. deb. 4s, 1952.. 490,000 May 15, 1944 
Edison Co, deb. 3%, 


182,000 June 1, 1944 


pens Entire June 1, 1944 
Willen & Co. ist 3s, 1998.. 399,000 June 1, 1944 
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fied the “escape” provisions of the 
new mortgages in order to improve 
the negotiability of the successor com- 
pany’s bonds. This novel feature pro- 
vides that holders of not less than 75 
per cent of the new bonds may effect 
a moratorium on the payment of prin- 
cipal or interest. This plan, designed 
to remove all danger of future re- 
ceiverships, met the objection that in- 
definite suspension of maturities 
would impair the bonds’ negotiability. 
Under the latest revision, payment of 
principal may not be postponed for a 
period of more than 20 years from 
maturity, and interest payments may 
not be postponed for more than 5 
years, unless the maturity of princi- 
pal is also extended. In that event, 
the interest maturity could not be 
postponed beyond the extended ma- 
turity date of the principal. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC BONDS 


The annual report of the Southern 
Pacific Company for 1943 shows a net 
decrease in debt during the year of 
$45.4 million, not counting the $29 
million secured 334s called for re- 
demption on January 1, 1944. The 
outstanding amount of the 334s had 
previously been reduced $13.5 mil- 
lion in 1943 by open market acquisi- 
tions. The next largest sum—$11.4 
million—was applied to the purchase 
of the Central Pacific stock collateral 
4s of 1949. Although these bonds 
have advanced to levels around par, 
further acquisitions will presumably 
be made this year. 

Largely because of big increases in 
operating expenses, net operating in- 
come for the first quarter of 1944 
showed a decline of $11 million to 
$14.3 million. However, the company 
will have surplus funds to apply to the 
reduction of the early maturities. 
Prices around 80 for the unsecured 
4%s do not fully reflect the improve- 
ment in their position. 


REPUBLIC STEEL REFUNDING 


Evidencing substantial gains in its 
financial position in recent years, Re- 
public Steel has arranged a refinanc- 
ing program on a low interest cost 
basis. Republic has provided for re- 
funding of its entire $71.1 million 
funded debt by sale of $50 million first 
mortgage 3% per cent sinking fund 
bonds due in 1964 to eleven insurance 
companies and has also arranged ser- 
ial bank loans of $24.5 million. The 
interest rate on the bank loans, due 
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PARTNERS 
NDUSTRY 


h MOST PEOPLE, the trade-mark shown at the bottom of this 
page is less familiar than the Gulf Disc that identifies thousands of 


service stations. 


But men of industry... men who daily are solving war produc. 
tion problems... have come to know it well. 


To them, the Gulf industrial trade-mark is a symbol of co-opera 
tion...co-operation that means the speeding up of war production, 


For many years Gulf has trained its large staff of lubrication ser- 
vice engineers to help industry produce more efficiently by the proper 
application of the right Gulf quality lubricant to each machine and 
moving part. Greater machine efficiency cuts costs and increases 
production ... two invaluable contributions to the war effort! 


In Gulf files are hundreds of case histories of Gulf plants in 
which production has been stepped up by 35, 50, 100...even 200%. 
This, we believe, is convincing evidence of the effectiveness of Gulf 
products and services to a nation at war! 


GULF OIL CORPORATION * GULF REFINING COMPANY 


LUBRICATION 


over a period of seven years, will be 
2% per cent. 

The company is calling for redemp- 
tion on June 17, 1944, all its general 
mortgage 414s at 104 and accrued in- 
terest, and on June 5, all first mort- 
gage 4%4s of the subsidiary Gulf 
States Steel Company at 103 and ac- 
crued interest. Holders of these ob- 
ligations may obtain payment of prin- 
cipal and accrued interest to call dates 
immediately. 

The general mortgage bonds are 
redeemable at the main office of the 


trustee, the Chemical Bank & Trust 
Company, 165 Broadway, New York, 
New York, and the Gulf States bonds 
are redeemable at the City Bank 
Farmers Trust Company, 22 William 
Street, New York, New York. The 
previously outstanding five-year ser- 
ial notes will be retired. Upon the 
consummation of this refunding pro- 
gram, $50 million of funded debt will 
be a marked reduction from the $111 
million of funded obligations out- 
standing in 1936, little more than 
eight years ago. 
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WHICH CONTROLS YOU? 


Science says that the chemical elements com- 


posing a man’s body may be bought for sixty 
cents at a p shop. But the real of 
you is the infinite, creative power withi 
makes YOU a living, vital being. 

By the proper use of this creative, sleeping 
force within you, you can DOMINATE YOUR 
LIFE and MASTER THE CONDITIONS 
WHICH SURROUND YOU. The Rosicrucians 
have shown thousands of thinking men and 
women how to use this infinite pcwer. 
to direct the inner processes of your mind. 


This Free Book Explains 


The Rosicrucians will send the SINCERE 
SEEKER a free copy of the new book, “The 
Mastery of Life,” ich tells hcw you may be- 
come a student of these age-old truths. dress 
a letter (net of 

Scribe = 


The Rosicrucians 
—AMORC— 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


The Rosicrucians ere NOT a religious orgentzation 


Brewing 
Corporation 
Of America 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
The Board of Directors at a meet- 


ing held May 2nd, 1944, 
declared the regular dividend of 
50c per share, payable June 
10th, 1944, to shareholders of 
record May 25, 1944. 


S. TayLor Creicuton, Secretary 


Universal Pictures 
Company, Inc. 


DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a dividend of $1.00 per share on the 
outstanding stock of the Company, 
payable May 31, 1944 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
on May 17, 1944. 


* 


if 


Sterling Drug Inc. 


A quarterly dividend of 75¢ per 
share has been declared on the 
capital stock of this corporation, 
payable June 1, 1944, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business May 15, 1944. Checks 
will be mailed. Transfer books 
will not be closed. 


James HI Jr., 
President 
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J ohn A. Coleman has been reelected 
chairman of the board of gover- 
nors of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

x * * 

Henry G. Riter, 3d, of Riter and 
Company, has been nominated for 
president of the Bond Club, to hold 
office for the year following the an- 
nual election, June 9. 

x * 


William F. Arnold and Donald S. 
Sammis have been appointed vice 
presidents of the Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Company, and will continue in 
charge of their present divisions— 
Mr. Arnold as general sales mana- 
ger, and Mr. Sammis as manager of 
the Bridgeport Works. 

xk * 

Edmund S. Davenport has been ap- 
pointed assistant to R. E. Zimmer- 
man, vice president for research and 
technology of the United States Steel 
Corporation of Delaware. Since 1935 
Mr. Davenport has supervised the 
metallurgical section of the United 
States Steel Corporation at Kearny, 
N. J. 

x * 

Howard B. Dean, vice president of 
Pan American Airways, has been giv- 
en administrative charge of the sys- 
tem’s air transport routes in Latin 
America, succeeding Evan E. Young. 


PEACE STOCK 


chandise ordinarily sold in volume but 
now off the market are accumulating 
large demands, in the satisfaction of 
which, after restrictions are lifted, 
Western Auto Supply should partici- 
pate profitably. Its postwar prospects 
must therefore be looked upon as fa- 
vorable, but it won’t require the end 
of the war for improvement to begin 
to appear. Tire and tube supplies al- 
ready are improving, attainment of 
some war production objectives al- 
ready has freed some facilities for lim- 
ited output of normal civilian items 
and, meanwhile, the newer lines prob- 
ably will show further growth. 


WHAT WE 
WILL DO 
YOU 


WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR PERSONAL 
SUPERVISORY INVESTMENT SERVICE 


(a) prepare a definite program 
eee upon your objectives 
and resources, looking to 
capital enhancement, in- 
come, or both; 


analyze the portfolio already 
established; 


tell you how to recast it so as 
to bring it into line with cur- 
rent business and investment 
prospects, and in accord with 
your objectives; 

advise you, if your resources 
are entirely in cash, how to 
inaugurate your program; 


(e) tell you instantly when each 
new step is necessary; 


(f) keep a record of every trans- 
action you make, and an ac- 
curate transcript of your in- 
vestment position; 

(g) furnish monthly comment on 
your program. 

(h) provide full consultation 
privileges, in person, by mail, 
or by wire, regarding any in- 
vestment problem. 


Mail us a list of your securities at once and 

let us explain how our Personalized Super- 

visory Service will point the way to better 
investment results. 


Please indicate the original cost of each item, 
the year bought, and your objectives. 


(b) 
(c) 


(d) 


You incur no obligation 


\FINANCIAL WORLD 
'RESEARCH BUREAU! 


| 86 TRINITY PLACE, NEW YORK 6, N. ¥. | 
I Please explain (without obligation to me) | 


| how Continuous Supervision will aid me. 
My Objective: ! 
Income (] Capital Enhancement [] 
May 17 | 
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DOUBLE TAXATION 


Concluded from page 4 


here. As the estates of wealthy people 
are liquidated, and as millions of 
those having small and medium-sized 


incomes become stockholders, it is. 


also beginning to dawn upon quite 
a number of shrewd politicians that 
it is no longer good politics to say 
to a man that he has a legal right to 
a job at decent pay but that he has 
no right to fair treatment when he 
puts some of his hard-earned savings 
to work in developing some new en- 
terprise that will provide security for 
his own old age, jobs for many 
citizens, and various useful products 
or services for the public as a whole. 

America was built by hard work 
and thrift, and it will surely be de- 
stroyed if those principles continue to 
be discarded and repudiated as they 
have been during the past twelve 
years of political boondoggling and 
attempts to destroy the property of 
15 million American citizens, most 
of whom cannot be called rich by any 
stretch of the imagination. 


POSTWAR PROSPECTS 


This country has a great oppor- 
tunity for prosperity after the war, 
despite the terrific destruction of 
capital, but it can put men back to 
work in a productive way only if 
there is an incentive for stockholders 
to put more of their funds to work 
for the corporations that provide em- 
ployment. It is this incentive that 
the present double taxation of stock- 
holders tends to destroy. 

What should Congress do? It 
should work out, shortly after the 
elections, a sound peace tax program, 
with the object of removing the 
double burden now imposed on 15 
million stockholders. Removing these 
inequities will result in a+ marked 
stimulation of our free enterprise 
system and thus help to solve the 
mammoth employment and other 
problems of the postwar period. 

Among the constructive changes 
that should take effect as soon as the 
war ends are elimination of the ex- 
cess profits tax; reduction in the 
normal tax and elimination of the 
corporation surtax; treatment of 
dividends of a corporation’s pre- 
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and will be held in confidence. 


Do You Know of a 


CALIBRE EXECUTIVE 


For This Top Management Joh? 


We want an all-around, highly capable, efficient business execu- 
tive to act as General Manager for our company. The job requires 
a man of extensive management experience, broad business vision, 
practical imagination, high character, tact and outstanding execu- 
tive ability. He should be in the 38 to 45 age range, and definitely 
interested in a career opportunity. 


Our company, now an important contributor to the war effort, 
with headquarters in New York City, will be one of the post-war 
leaders in the electronics field. It is amply financed, well organ- 
ized and effectively staffed to put into action definite plans for 
aggressive peace time expansion in manufacturing and marketing. 

Bonafide applicants should submit sufficient evidence of their 
executive capabilities, including photograph, to justify early inter- 
views. Applications may be sent direct or through a third party 


President, 
Box 118, FINANCIAL WORLD, 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6° 


ferred stock the same as interest on 
a company’s bonds. A company may 
deduct the interest it pays on its 
bonds ; why should it not deduct, for 
tax purposes, the preferred dividends ? 

Let’s all work together, before and 
after the war ends, to see to it that 
this unjust double taxation is elim- 
inated, and that our Government, 
labor and corporation stockholders 
stand shoulder to shoulder together, 
not only for the individual interests 
of all these groups but for the good 
of the country as a whole. 


U. S. STEEL SETS 
AN APRIL RECORD 


hipments of United States Steel 
Corporation in April set a new 
record for the month, deliveries of 
steel products totalling 1,756,797 tons, 
an excess of 125,969 tons over April, 
1943, shipments. March, a 31-day 


AMERICAN GAS 
AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Preferred Stock Dividend 


e Ts regular quarterly dividend of One 

Dollar Eighteen and Three-quarter 
Cents ($1.18 5 per share on the 4%% 
cumulative Preferred capital stock of the 
company issued and outstanding in the 
hands of the public has been declared out 
of the surplus net earnings of the company 
for the quarter ending June 30, 1944 
payable July 1, 1944, to holders o 
such stock of record on the books of the 
seapey at the close of business June 


Cemmon Stock Dividend 


* TE “apie quarterly dividend of 

Forty Cents (40c) per share on the 
Common capital stock og the company is- 
sued and outstanding in the hands of the 
public has been declared out of the surplus 
net earnings of the company for the quarter 
ending June 30, 1944, payable June 
15, 1944, to holders of such stock of 
record on the books of the company at 
the close of business May 16, 1944. 


F. W. DRAGER, Assistant Secretary. 
May 10, 1944. 


MAKE YOUR OWN CHARTS 


PRICE RANGER 


Use these specially designed chart blanks. 


They are particularly adaptable for the 
simplified plotting of daily stock market 
prices and volume, commodity prices, etc. 
Each sheet 8!/2 by |! inches, sufficient 
for a six-months' arithmetic record. 
Price: $1.00 for 25 sheets 
EDWARD WILLMS 
7 East 42nd St., N.Y.C. (17) 


month, exceeded April shipments by 
117,998 tons. 

For the first four months this year 
a new record for that period also was 
set, with 7,118,151 tons delivered 
against 6,895,312 tons two years ago, 
the previous top figure for the period. 


| 
: 
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Capitalization: debt. . $16,400,250 


Arkansas Natural Gas Corporation 


Data revised to May 10, 1944 


incorporated: 1900, Delaware. Office: Shreve- 20 
port, Louisiana. Annual meeting: Third | 45 


Thursday in October. Number of stockholders 10 — 
(December 31, 1939): Preferred, 2,148; class 5 
A, 33,684; common, 5,793. 0 


Earnings & Price Range (AKS) 


The Cuneo Press, Inc. 


te nings & Price Range (CUN) 


PRICE RANGE 


Data revised to May 10, 1944 


Incorporated: 1900, Illinois, as Alhambra 
Book Company; name changed to present 30 
title 1924. “Office: 2242 Grove Street, Chi- 20 
cago, Ill. Annual meeting: Last Tuesday in 10 
March. Number of stockholders (April 1, | 9 
1940): Preferred, 515; common, 935. 


EARNED PER SHARE 


Subsidiary preferred s Capitalization: Funded debt...... 

6% cum. ($10 par).......... 8,735 shs $1 “Preferred stock 4%% cum," 32 
stock 6% cum Wes ($100 par) 20,660 she 0 

tCommén stock (no par)....... 4,080,601 shs *Callable at $105 a share. 


*Callable at $10.60 per share. fClass A common stock is similar in all peeps 
to common stock, except that Class A is non-voting. {Cities Service Company owns 
44% of preferred; 23% of Class A common; 75% of common. 


Business: Directly or through its subsidiaries, company 
produces, transports and distributes natural gas at retail and 
wholesale through 3,700 miles of pipe line and distributing 
mains. Communities served are in Louisiana, Texas and 
Arkansas. Subsidiary produces and refines petroleum. 

Management: Controlled by Cities Service Company. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1943, $8 million; ratio: 1.8-to-1; cash $8.4 million. Book value 
of combined common stocks, $4.33 a share. 

Dividend Record: Unimpressive. Preferred payments omit- 
ted 1932; resumed 1937. Arrears as of March 31, 1944, $1.10 a 
share. No dividends ever paid on either class of common. 

Outlook: Earnings of the oil subsidiary are showing im- 
provement and natural gas revenues should be maintained, 
indicating moderate revenue gains over the intermediate fu- 
ture. The company is subject to the integration requirements 
of the Public Utility Act. 

Comment: All equities are highly speculative. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Year ended > a: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 

Earned per share...... $0.52 $0.39 $0.14 $0.15 $0.04 $0.22 $0.25 $0.20 .... 
Price iN. Y. Curb): 

3 2% 1% 1 % 11/16 1% 


Bond Stores, Inc. 


Data sem to May 10, 1944 
Incorporated: 1 Maryland, as a consoli- 
dation of Bond ng Company and its = 
subsidiary, Bond ~~ Inc. Office: 261 [20 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Annual 30) iI 
meeting: Second Tuesday in April. Number 0 
of stockholders: About 2,200. 


songs & Price Range (BND) 


Capitalization: Funded debt...... $3,200,000 $4 
*Preferred stock 4%% cum. conv. 60,000 shs AmmYAGYGL 
Capital stock ($1 701,497 shs 


1936 "37 ‘38 "39 ‘40 "41 “42 1943 


*Callable at 110% to April 1, 1947, 108 
thereafter; convertible into common at $42. 


Business: Manufactures men’s suits and overcoats, which are 
sold directly to consumers through a coast-to-coast chain of 
stores in 47 cities, but most units are in the east and central 
U. S. Plants at New Brunswick, N. J., and Rochester, N. Y. 
Also sells haberdashery, furnishings and hats. Beginning in 
1942 company manufactured Army uniforms. 

Management: Has built company to a leader in the field. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 31, 
1943, $12.4 million; ratio, 2.2-to-1; cash, $5.2 million; U. S. 
Govt. securities, $5 million. Book value of capital stock, $24.80 
a share. 

Dividend Record: Record of predecessor companies erratic. 
Dividends paid by present company 1937 to date. 

Outlook: Well maintained sales and profits are indicated for 
the duration, loss of customers to the armed forces having 
been offset by Army business and increased sales to industrial 
workers. The longer term outlook is helped by the addition 
of women’s wear departments to a number of stores. 

Comment: The capital stock belongs in the “businessman’s 
risk” category. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
Earned per share..... $3.42 $2.26 $2.34 $3.77 $3.84 4 $3.41 *$4.44 
Dividends paid ...... sae 1.20 0.60 1.50 2.00 1.60 $2.00 
Price Range: - 
25 14% 24 29% 2356 17% 35 
ll 9 12% 19 17 13% 17 


*Includes 63¢ postwar refund. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 28) 


Business: One of the largest manufacturing printers in the 
world, printing magazines, mail order catalogs, telephone 
directories and similar publications. Customers include Good 
Housekeeping, New York Times, Collier’s, American Tobacco, 
Chicago Mail Order, Western Electric and Woolworth. In addi- 
tion to Government printing, company expanded its wartime 
activities into ordnance and other fields. 

Management: Thoroughly experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1943, $4.0 million; ratio, 2.2-to-1; cash, $1.7 million. Beok 
value of common, $28.10 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments. Varying 
common dividends since 1930; present basis, $1.50 annually. 

Outlook: While long term printing contracts assure reason- 
able operating stability, over-all sales volume will reflect gen- 
eral trade and advertising trends, and for the duration will 
depend on availability of paper, other materials and labor. 

Comment: Preferred is a medium-grade investment. Com- 
mon is one of the more strongly situated equities in its group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years to Dec, 31: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
Earned per share.... $2.27 $2.18 $2.52 $8.41 $3.10 $3.15 $3.35 $3.11 
Dividends paid ..... 0.95 1.62% 1.00 1.87% 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 


ow 25: 25 29% 25 19% 26% 
ROW. int 19% 12% 13 18 

*Adjusted to present capitalization, reflecting two-for-one stock split approved 
November 1939. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Company 


Earnings & Price Range (FKM) 


Data revised to May 10, 1944 


80 PRICE RANGE 
Incorporated: 1891, Illinois; originally | 60 
founded in 1858. Offices: 600 So. Michigan | 40 
and 80 Broad St., New 


5, N. Annual meeting: Fourth 
Wednesday in March. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1943): 5,375. 


Capitalization: Funded debt........... 
Capital stock (no par).......... 599,595 ths 


EARNED PER SHARE 


Business: Manufactures Diesel and other internal combus- 
tion engines used by utility and shipbuilding enterprises, 
municipalities and industrial power plant installations. Also 
makes heavy electrical equipment, Fairbanks scales, pumps, 
railway motor cars and stokers. 

Management: Alert and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1943, $17.4 million; ratio 1.3-to-1; cash and U. S. tax notes, 
$46.2 million. Book value of stock, $53.46 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments in every year except 1895-98 
and 1932-35. Present annual rate, $1 regular, plus extras. 

Outlook: Many of company’s products are in abnormal 
demand under war conditions, although margins are re- 
stricted. Normal operations tend to fluctuate with capital 
goods activities, with breadth of diversification modifying 
the usual severity of cyclical swings in the heavy industries. 

Comment: Stock is above average grade. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


oo -year periods ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
1936 $1.36 $2.45 $3.81 $1.25 71%—34% 
1.59 1.89 3.48 2.00 71%—23% 
0.03 * 0.80 0.83 0.25 438 —19% 
1.20 2.92 4.12 1.50 43%—24 
1.58 2.01 4.59 3.00 49%—29% 
2.30 2.57 *4.87 2.50 454%—32 
2.11 2.36 *4,.47 2.50 37% —27% 
t ES *4.65 2.50 42 —30% 
*Includes debt retirement and postwar credits $2.63 in 1943, $1.69 in 1942; after 


contingencies $4.17 in 1943, $1 in 1942, $1.25 in 1941. “Not available. §To May 10. 
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REAL ESTATE 


CALIFORNIA 


‘GUEST and Apple Ranch, , 55 A A., modern house, 
4 bedrooms, 2 baths, central heat, electricity, 
phone ; Guest cabins; 85 miles 
from Los Angeles, 4,800 ft. high. Salubrious 
Southern California mountain climate, grand 
view; $45,000; terms. Address: Chateau 
L’Esperance, Yucaipia, California. 


CONNECTICUT 


DEEP RIVER, Conn.—Four- -room cottage with 
improvements and veranda and cellar and large 
lot bordering state road with hemlock grove on 
bus line. Price $3,500. Two-family house with 
lights and water and lot bordering state road 
and lake*on bus line and boating and fishing. 
Price $4,500, 

Old-fashioned house with fireplaces and Dutch 
oven that need some repairs, with large lot, fine 
shade trees, garage; in good neighborhood. Price 
$3,500. See W. P. Dudley, Deep River, Conn. 


SACRIFICE BEAUTIFULLY BUILT HOUSE 
Original cost $1,000,000; exquisitely redecorated 
and refurnished recently; 2 new G. E. oil burn- 
ers, coal furnace; Otis elevator; 7 acres beauti- 
fully landscaped; large swimming pool; hot 
houses; fruit trees; garage with 2 apartments; 
l-hour drive parkway from city, 10 minutes’ walk 
to village station; excellent train service; unnec- 
essary to spend a dollar on this foes above pur- 
chase price. Box No. 115, c/o Financial World. 


FLORIDA 


PAYING fruit grove; 40A; fenced; equipped. 
Restful, balmy, safe. $30,000; terms. Retiring; 
might trade. R.F.D. No. 476, Homestead, 
Florida. 


MARYLAND 


EASTERN SHORE LANGFORD BAY 
248 acres, 2 miles north of Chester River. About 
2 miles of water front. Excellent farm land, with 
only 40 acres in timber; fine duck and goose 
shooting; no buildings; adjacent to the large 
holdings of Glenn L. Martin and John Raskob. 
No reasonable offer will be refused. Maryland 
Investment Co., 4033 York Road, Balto. 18, Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


FOR SALE—(1) Fruit, Dairy and_ general 
farm, 650 acres. Fishing, hunting, beautiful view, 
$25,000. (2) 750 acres growing wood and timber. 
$10,000. (3) 600 acres spruce, hemlock and hard 
wood ready to cut, $25,000. BOX 119, c/o FI- 
NANCIAL WORLD 

UNUSUAL 7-room ee bungalow, 12 acres. 
Business prop. BEAUMONT, ATHOL, MASS. 


NEW_HAMPSHIRE 


LAKE SUNAPEE REGION 
700 Acre Farm. 100 acres cultivation. Good in- 
come producer. Dairy or heavy beef cattle, Seven 
miles of iron post and wire fence. 400 apple 
trees. Duplex dwelling, two large barns. Eleva- 
tion 1,400 feet. Grand view overlooking Connecti- 
cut River Valley. Price $18,000. With livestock 
and $26,500. Terms 
CROSSLEY, Agen 
NEW LONDON NEW AMPSHIRE 


NEW JERSEY 


FOR SALE large house on shore Lake Mo- 
hawk, Sussex Co., N. J. rooms, living 
room 18 x 30, large fireplace, oil burner, furni- 
ture except few personal items, basement garage 
28 x 30, boat, double lot alone valued at $7,000. 
If you want a bargain this is it. Price $14,500. 
Half mortgage. Cost $25,000. 


T. D. EDSALL 


HAMBURG NEW JERSEY 


NEW_ YORK 


BELLPORT, Long Island. Attractive home, 20 
rooms, 5% acres, formal and informal gardens. 
500 feet waterfront on Great Bay; 3 water 
systems; all m conveniences, hot water, 
heat; suitable for all-year residence for family, 
clubhouse or rest home; adequately and beauti- 
fully Surnighed ; reasonable price and terms. Write 
or phone. Davis, Dorland & Co., 280 Broadway, 


New_York City. Phone BA. 7-5200. 

FOR SALE—Farm, 196 acres, Catskill Mts. 
Excellent state cultivation. 30 cows, easily keep 
50; horses, spring water, bath, heater, electricity, 
telephone, buildings. Complete line machin- 
ery on rubber, tractor, silo, milking machine, 
electric cooler, hard road, $13,000, $4,000 cash. 
Box 256, Halcott Centre, Greene Co., 


SECLUDED FARM ESTATE 
55 acres, brook, waterfall, swimming pool, house, 
6 rooms, 2 2 baths; cottage, 6 rooms, bath; ie 
etc.; beautiful ul gardens; $27,000; taxes $149. 
miles from MARGARET LANE, saa 
RIVERSIDE. DR. C. MO. 2-7477. 
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AUTO INDUSTRY 


Concluded or page 5 


before the end of the European war. 
Even with advance planning, change- 
overs on a large scale may require 
six months or more. 

Earnings will slump during re- 
conversion, but this should have no 
marked adverse effect upon motor 
shares in view of the excellent pros- 
pects for business when the regular 
production lines are reestablished. 
The postwar demand for replace- 
ments is conservatively estimated at 
10 million vehicles, and sales could 
easily reach 15 million cars in the 
first three years after the restoration 
of production facilities. 

There have been only a few years 
in the history of the industry when 
production has exceeded 4.5 million 
motor vehicles, and an output of 4 
million or more has always spelled 
prosperity. In view of high wage 
scales and other increased costs, 
prices will probably have to be about 
25 per cent above the 1941-42 level, 
but it is not likely that this will build 
up serious consumer resistance. A 
survey by the Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors shows that 6% mil- 
lion former car owners will be with- 
out cars by July, 1945, and 9% mil- 
lion owners will be driving “junkers” 
by that time. 

Finances are generally strong, al- 
though a few of the marginal com- 
panies which have been benefiting 
from war orders may have difficulty 
in restablishing themselves in the 
automobile business. 

On prospective 1944 earnings and 
postwar prospects, the stocks of the 
leaders—General Motors and Chrys- 
ler—are reasonably valued. Among 
the independents, Studebaker and 
Packard have greater than average 
attraction as long pull speculations. 


NEW RUBBER PROCESS 
RECLAIMS SYNTHETIC 


alvaging of synthetic rubber scrap 
has been started by the United 
States Rubber Company, more than 1 
million pounds already having been 
treated under what is declared to be 
the first successful formula. Hitherto, 
methods used in reclaiming natural 
rubber have been ineffectual. 


International Petroleum 
Company, Limited 


Notice to Shareholders and the 
Holders of Share Warrants 


NOTICE is hereby given that a semi-annual dividend 
of 50¢ per share in Canadian Currency, has been declared, 
and that the same will be payable on or after the Ist 
day of June, 1944, in pect to the shares specified in 
any Bearer Share Warrants of the Company of the 1929 
issue upon presentation and delivery of coupon No. 61 at: 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA, 
King and Church Streets Branch, 
Toronto, Canada. 


The payment to Shareholders of record at the close of 
business on the 19th day of May, 1944, and whose shares 
are represented by registered Certificates of the 1929 
issue, will be made by cheque, mailed from the offices of 
the Company on the 3lst day of May, 1944. 

The transfer books will be closed from the 20th day of 
May, to the Ist day of June, 1944, inclusive, and no 
Bearer Share Warrants will be ‘‘split’’ during that 


period 

The Income Tax Act of the Dominion of Canada pro- 
vides that a tax of 15% shall be imposed and deducted at 
the source on all dividends payable by Canadian debtors 
to non-residents of Canada. The tax will be deducted 
from all dividend cheques mailed to non-resident share- 
holders and the Company’s Bankers will deduct the tax 
when paying coupons to or for account of non-resident 
shareholders. Ownership Certificates must accompany all 
— coupons presented for payment by residents of 

anada. 

Shareholders resident in the United States are advised 
that a credit for the Canadian tax withheld at source is 
allowable against the tax shown on their United States 
Federal Income Tax return. In order to claim such credit 
the United States tax authorities require evidence of the 
deduction of said tax, for which purpose Ownership Cer- 
tificates (Form No. 601) must be completed in duplicate 
and the Bank cashing the coupons will endorse both 
copies with a certificate relative to the deduction and pay- 
ment of the tax and return one Certificate to the share- 
holder. If Forms No. 601 are not available at local United 
States banks, they can be secured from the Company’s 
office or the Royal Bank of Canada, Toronto. 

Under existing Canadian Regulations: 

(a) Payment of this dividend to residents of enemy or 
enemy occupied countries is prohibited. 

(b) Payment thereof to residents of other portions of 
Continental Europe or of the French Empire and China is 
prohibited but such residents may direct the deposit to 
nyt credit in a Canadian Bank of all amounts payable 

em. 

(c) Other non-residents of Canada may convert this 
dividend at current Canadian Foreign Exchange Control 
rates into such foreign currencies as are permitted by the 
General Regulations of the Canadian Foreign Exchange 
Control Board. Such conversion can only be effected 
through an Authorized Dealer, i.e., a Canadian Branch 
of any Canadian Chartered Bank. 

Shareholders residing in the United States may convert 
the amount of the current dividend into United States 


currency at the official Canadian Foreign Exchange Con- - 


trol rate by sending at their own risk and expense, 
coupons, or dividend cheques properly endorsed, to The 
Agency of the Royal Bank of Canada, 68 William Street, 
New York City, which will accept them for collection 
through an authorized dealer, or direct to any authorized 
dealer of the Canadian Foreign Exchange Control Board. 

Shareholders residing in countries other than the United 
States to whom payment is not prohibited as above noted, 
may convert the amount of the current dividend by send- 
ing at their own risk and expense, coupons, or dividend 
cheques properly endorsed, to The Royal Bank of Canada, 
King and Church Street Branch, Toronto, Canada, or to 
any other authorized dealer or to The Agency of The 
Royal Bank of Canada, 68 William Street, New York 
City, U.S.A., with a request for a draft in such foreign 
currency as is permitted in settlement of same, but they 
should first satisfy themselves that this action is not pro- 
hibited by the Foreign eae Control Regulations of 
the country in which they reside. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Holders of Bearer Share Warrants who have not yet 
secured new talon with dividend coupons numbered 61 to 
80 inclusive, are hereby notified that same are available. 
The talon only should be detached from the Bearer Share 
7! and presented at or forwarded to the Company’s 
Office by registered mail (with return address clearly 
indicated) when a new supply of coupons, bearing the 
same serial number as the warrant from which a talon 
is detached, will be issued in exchange therefor. 

By order of the Board, 

J. R. CLARKE, 
‘Secretary. 


56 Church Riot, Toronto 2, Canada 
h May, 1944. 


The New York Central Railroad Co. 


New York, May 10, 1944. 
A dividend of Fifty Cents (50c) per share on the 
capital stock of this Company has been declared payable 
July 15, 1944, at the Office of the .Treasurer, 466 Lex- 
ington ‘Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., to stockholders of 
record at the close of business May 37, 1944, 


GUSTAVE H. HOWE, Treasurer. 


Your Dividend Notice in 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


Calls Attention of Investors to 
the Progress of Your Company 


| 
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The Francisco Sugar Company 


ene & Price Range (FRA) 
Data revised to May 10, 1944 is = PRICE RANGE 


Incorporated: 1899, New Jersey. omtce: 106 
Wall Street, New York, N. Y. Annual 0 anerare 
Al SHARE 
Fiscal year ends june 30 3 


meeting: Second Wednesday in October. 
1936 °37 ‘38 "39 ‘40 “41 ‘42 1943 


Capitalization: Funded debt...... 
Capital stock (no par).......... 


Business: Company and its subsidiary Compania Azucarera 


Elia produce cane sugar and molasses from plantations owned, ° 


leased or controlled in the Province of Camaguey in Eastern 
Cuba. Plants have a combined grinding capacity of 1.1 million 
bags (325 pounds each). Is experimenting with fruit and grain 
plantation to attain crop diversificatien. 

Management: Satisfactory. 

Financial Positien: Adequate. Working capital June 30, 1943, 
$1.6 million; ratio, 3.9-to-1; cash, $653,717. Book value of 
capital stock, $20.59 a share. 

Dividend Record: No dividends paid since 1926. 

Outlook: New contracts for sugar and by-products indicate 
recovery from earnings decline in 1943 fiscal year, and profits 
should be maintained at satisfactory levels for the duration 
of the European war and a year or two beyond. U. S. Govern- 
ment policies and price trends in world markets will be the 
major earnings factors over the longer term. 

Comment: The stock carries the risks typical of off-shore 
sugar producers. 


*EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Fiscal years 
ended June 30: 
Earned per share.... 


1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
Price Range: 
igh 


$0.50 $0.47 D$0.61 $0.15 D$0.70 $0.65 $2.64 $0.74 


«++ §18% 5% 9% 6% 9 10% 14 15 
§2% 2% 1% 2% 2% 5 


*Adjusted to present capitalization. tReceiver’s report. YOld stock was closely held 
and there were practically no dealings in the over-the-counter market prior to the 
a. §Listed on New York Stock Exchange January 2, 1937. {To April 


Kleinert (1. B.) Rubber Company 


JEarnings & Price Range (KRW) 
25 
Data revised to May 10, 1944 20 ores + 
15 
Incorporated: 1907, New York. Office: 485 10/04 } 
meeting: Secon esday in Ap Number 0 
of stockholders (December 1, 1942): 334. saeuee eee $3 
Capital stock ($10 par)......... 162,845 shs Z , 0 
1936 37°38 "39 40 “41 1983 


Kroger Grocery & Baking Company 


Data revised to May 10, 1944 Earnings & Price Range (KR) 


Incorporated: 1902, Ohio. Office: 35 East | 50 Price RANGE 

7th St., Cincinnati. meet- 40 

ing: First. Wednesday Number | 30 
of stockholders (Jan. 2, 20 


Capitalization: Bank loans (1946) .$12,600,000 | 2° 


*6% non-cum. Ist pfd......... 504 shs con 
*7% non-cum. 2nd pfd......... 460 shs 
Common stock (no par)........ 1,848,278 shs 


*Par $100: not callable, but convertible 
into a 7% cumulative preferred which is 
callable at $110 a share. 


Business: The third largest grocery chain. Operates some 
2,979 stores concentrated in the highly industrialized area 
in the middle central states. Company manufactures a grow- 
ing proportion of the lines it sells. 

Management: Able and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital January 1, 
1944, $46.2 million; ratio, 3.4-to-1; cash $15.2 million. Book 
value of common, $28.31 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred dividends since issu- 
ance. Common payments each year since 1902; occasional 
stock dividends before 1930; present annual rate $2. 

Outlook: Closing of unprofitable stores (165 since 1942) 
is strengthening earnings position, and stability should again 
characterize peacetime operations; war handicaps are being 
largely offset by high store sales. 

Comment: Warrant a businessman’s investment” rating. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 


1936 "37 ‘38 ‘39 ‘40 ‘41 "42 1943. 


24 wks. ope 28 = py Year’s a Price Range 

ome periods: June 1 Total Pai High Low 

1937 0.77 0.77 1.54 1.60 24%—14 
arr 0.88 1.17 2.05 1.90 215—12 
ae 1.25 1.77 3.02 2.50 295%—20 

1,27 1,22 2.49 2.00 344%—23% 
1.35 1.35 2 2.00 29 

1.34 1.17 *2.51 2.00 294%4—22% 
See 1.27 1.44 *2.71 2.00 32%—24 


“Includes postwar and debt retirement credits 28 cents in 1943, 25 cents in 1942. 
May 1 


National Department Stores Corporation 


Data revised to May 10, 1944 


Incorporated: 1935, Delaware, acquiring the 
property and assets of a holding company 30 


of similar name formed in 1922. Office: 20 Ss eee 
120 South Broad Street, Trenton, N. J. 10 
Annual meeting: Last Thursday in April. — =] = 


of stockholders (April 15, 1942): 


Sarnings & Price Range (NX) 


EARNEO PER SHARE 


Fiscal year.ends Jan 31 
ferred stock 6% c ren $2 
PRE) 89,965 shs 1936 ‘37 “40 “41 ‘62 1943 
Common stock (no par).......+.. 488,375 shs 


Business: Manufactures soft rubber goods, including dress- 
shields, bathing caps, baby goods, hospital sheeting, tourist 
novelties, bath curtains, girdles, sanitary accessories and 
similar items, all sold under the Kleinert’s trademark. Prin- 
cipal factory is at College Point, L. I, N. Y. Other plants in 
New York City, Toronto, Canada, and London, England. 

Managemert: Has a satisfactory record. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1943, $2.2 million; ratio, 2.8-to-1; cash and Govt’s $1.1 million. 
Book value of capital stock, $21.91 per share. 

Dividend Record: Varying amounts paid every year 1907 
to 1930, and 1935 to date. No stated rate. 

Outlook: Narrower profit margins on well-sustained sales 
largely reflect special military production which, however, 
has largely offset the effects of restrictions on civilian items. 
Company’s trade name has earned a favorable reputation 
for consistency of quality; postwar outlook is favorable. 

Comment; Nature of the business requires a speculative 
rating for the shares, which are relatively inactive market- 
wise. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE mf CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 _ 1944 
Earned per share...... $0.99 $0.71 $1.27 $1.76 $0.88 $2.52 $1.94 $2. 
Dividends paid ........ 0.80 0.80 0.60 1.00 1.00 $1.00 $1. 0 t$0. 20 
Price-Range (N. Y. egy 
11% 13% 85% 10 10% -10% #8% 12 12% 
skabbobisdheeascds 8 6 55% ™ 8% 8% 1% 9% 712 
*Includes 26 cents postwar credit. +To May 10. 


28 (For additional Factographs please turn to page 30) 


*Callable at $10 a share. 


Business: A holding company, owning all or substantially 
all outstanding shares of 14 corporations operating department 
stores and specialty shops in Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Wheeling, W. Va.; Trenton, N.J.; Richmond, 
Va.; Portland, Ore.; Atlanta, Ga.; Memphis, Tenn.; and San 
Antonio and Houston, Texas. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital January 31, 
1943, $12.9 million; ratio: 3-to-1; cash and equivalent, $7.0 
million. Book value of common $27.55 a share. 

Dividend Record: Initial preferred dividend 1940; 
dividend on common in 1943. 

Outiook: Sales reflect trend of consumer incomes in the 
industrial areas served; per share results will continue to be 
magnified by high leverage factor. 

Comment: Although the war has stimulated earnings and 
has generally improved the position of the company, both 
classes of stock must be regarded as speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Years ended Jan. 31: 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 


initial 


Earned per share.. $2.18 $1.15 D$0.81 $0.94 $1.70 $2.70 $3.30 $1.56 
¢Dividends ....... None None None None None None 37 0.50 
tPrice Range: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1943 
24% 25% 10% 6% 7% 8 
10 5% 3% 4% 3 3% 6 


*Six months to July 31, 1943, vs. $0.90 in 1942 period. tCalendar years. §To 


May 10. 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 
Company Rate riod able Record 
Air Associates .. June 8 May 31 
Albany & Susq. R.R......... $3.75 .. July 1 June 15 
Aluminum Co. of America..... 50c .. June 10 May 19 


$1.50 Q Ju 1 June 10 
Aluminum ty 15¢ Q June 15 May 22 
American Chicle Co. .......... $1 Q June 15 June 1 

50c E June 15 June 1 
Q June 15 ay 16 

DO $1.18% Q July 1 June 
Amer. Investment (Ill.) ...... l5c .. June 1 May 13 

Do 50c Q July 1 June 15 

62%ce Q July 1 June 15 
Amer. ‘Machine 20c .. June 12 May 31 
Art Metal Works ............ 15e¢ Q June 21 June 1z 
Atlas Drop Forge ............ 50c .. June 10 May 25 
Atles POWGOE 75e .. June 10 May 31 
Beau Brummell Ties.......... 25c .. June 2 May 18 
Bristol-MyerB ..cccccsccecsees 50c .. June 1 May 17 
Buffalo 45c .. May 25 May 15 
Burlington Mills ............. 7 .. June 1 May 15 

Do $1. June 1 May 15 
Chain Store Prod. $1.50 pf. Sine Q June 30 June 20 
Charis Corporation ............ 15c .. May 15 May 11 
Chrysler Corporation ......... 75c .. June 14 May 20 
Clark Equipment 5% pf...... $1.25 Q June 15 May 26 
Columbia Broadcasting A ..... 40c .. June 2 May 19 

Do 40c .. June 2 May 19 
Congoleum-Nairn ............. .. June 15 June 1 
Cont’l Assurance (Chic.) ...... 50c Q June 30 June 15 
Cont'l Casualty Co. ........... 30e Q June 1 May 15 
Copper Range Co. ...........- 50c .. June 5 May 12 
Creameries of America ...... 12%c .. June 30 June 10 
Creole Petroleum ............. 50c .. June 10 May 15 
Crown Cork & Seal $2.25 pf.56%ce Q June 15 May 31 
Dayton Pwr. & Lt. 

$1.12% Q June 1 May 20 
Devoe & PRaynolds 5% pf..... $1.25 Q June 1 May 20 
Diamond T Motor ...... suv dae 25¢ Q June 23 June 
Dictaphone Corporation ....... 25c .. June 1 May 12 

$2 Q June 1 May 12 
El Paso Natural errr 60c .. June 30 June 12 
Federal Lt, & Trac. $6 pf...$1.50 Q June 1 May 15 
Gilbert. 50c ... May 31 May 18 
.. July 1 June 12 

De 56%c Q July 1 June 12 
Grumman es ay 29 5 
OF Q July 1 June 9 

mean Tobacco $4 pf.. Q June 15 June 5 
Hewitt Rubber ........... Q June 15 May 31 
Houston Ltg. & Power ........ M June 10 20 
Int'l Cigar Machinery......... -. June 12 May 31 
50c .. June 1 May 19 
Kellogg (Spencer) & Sons..... 45c Q May 20 June 10 
Kobacker Stores 7% pf. Q June 1 May 20 
Knudsen Creamery ...........+- 10¢ S May 29 May 20 

De Q May 25 May 15 
cece Q June 12 May 26 
Lanston Monotype Mach 50c Q May 22 May 19 
McKesson & Robbins $4 pf....$1 Q July 15 July 
Mengel Co. 5% Ist pf. ..... $1.25 S June 80 June 14 
Motel @ Q June 10 June 
Michigan Public Service ...... 25c Q June 1 May 15 

$1.75 Q July 1 June 15 
$1.50 July 1 June 15 
Do 6% Pf. Series 1940...$1.50 Q July 1 June 15 
Do. 28. $1.50 Q July 1 June 15 
Mnpls.-Honeywell Reg. ...... 25¢ .. June 10 May 25 
Monarch Machine Tool ....... 75c .. June 1 May 22 
Murphy (G. C.) Co..... ...75¢ Q June 1 May 20 
National City Lines . Q June 15 June 3 
Nelson (Herman) .... 2 .. June 15 May 12 
50e .. July 15 May 27 
Nova Scotia Lt. & Pwr. 6% pf.$1.50 Q June 1 May 15 
Ohio Power Co. 4%% pf.. -$1.12% Q June 1 May 9 
Ottawa Lt., Heat & Power. .15¢ Q@ July 1 May 5 

Do 5% $1.25 Q July 1 May 5 
Package ‘Machinery eeee ..50e .. June 1 May 20 
Paramount Pictures ... ne Q July 1 June 12 
50e Q May 25 ay 15 
Parker Rust-Proof ......... 37%ce .. June 1 May 20 

S June 1 May 26 
40c .. June 9 May 24 
50c .. June 10 May 26 
Savannah E. & Pr. 8% pf. A..$2 Q July 1 June 20 
$1.87% Q July 1 June 20 
7% vf. $1.75 Q July 1 June 20 
0 6%% pf. D ......... $1.62% Q July 1 June 20 
Steattor w a) P 50c Q May 25 May 15 

Sonotone Corporation” 5e .. June 23 25 
Southeastern Greyhound ..... 37%c Q June 1 May 19 

tend 12%c E June 1 May 19 
87%c Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 

ced 12%c E Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
Standard Oil (Calif.) ....... 50c .. June 15 May 15 
Standard Oil 50c Q June 15 May 31 

Do 14% $1.06% Q July 15 June 30 

$1.25 Q July 15 June 30 
buns 75e .. June 1 May 15 

Sylvania Indust. Corp. eenkeese 25c Q May 22 May 12 

cde 25c E May 22 May 12 

Timken Roller Bearing ....... 50c .. June 5 May ss 


Tonopah Mining ...........++. 8c .. June 26 June 
Transwestern Oil oe 
United Biscuit ... 


Do 5% pf. .. d Q June 1 ay 16 
U. S. Rubber 50c .. June 9 May 26 
Universal Seater $1 pt. “A’’...25e .. June 15 June 1 
Universal Pictures .... $1 .. May 31 May 17 
Vick Chemical ........... 
Virginia Railway ........... 

Western Auto Supply.. a 
White Motor .......... -25¢ 
Wright Hargreaves Mines ....6%c .. July 1 
Youngstown Steel Door ....... 25¢ .. June 15 June 1 
Accumulations 

Armour a Co. (Tll.) $6 pf...$1.50 .. July 1 June 10 
Cent. Ill. Pub. Serv. $6 pf...$2 -. June 15 May 20 
Cont’l 7% pf...$1.75 .. June 1 May 15 
Cushman’s Sons $8 pf........... $2 .. June 1 May 15 
Gen’] Steel Cast. Siites< $1.50 .. May 22 May 12 
+ Tobacco $4 pr. pf..... $3... June 15 June 5 
Seattle Gas $5 1st pf. ...... $1.25 .. June 1 May 15 
MAY 17, 1944 


An Outstanding $15 Investment 


Many Shrewd Investors Recommend 


It is really a remarkable buy because it is the proven key to the more 
advantageous investment of an individual’s surplus funds—whether they 
happen to be a few thousand dollars or much more. 


What does this mean to you? Simply that for the small sum of $15 
yearly you can greatly increase the likelihood of your purchases of 
securities working out more satisfactorily in the eventful years ahead 
by becoming a subscriber for FINANCIAL WORLD’S famous 3-Fold 
Investment Service—composed of these three important parts, each of 
which supplements the other: 


(a) Part 1 is a well edited investment magazine (52 weekly 
copies) that is doing more notable work than ever before in 
helping to remove the guesswork from investing. 


(b) Part 2 is a monthly pocket manual that, besides giving our 
individual ratings on 1,600 listed stocks, contains such essen- 
tial facts as capitalization, earnings and dividend records, 
working capital condition (on the N.Y.S.E. issues) and much 
other data needed to determine readily the relative value of 

* a security. 


(c) Part 3 is our Investment Advice Privilege, which gives you, 
as a subscriber, an opportunity to secure, in accordance with 
the simple rules governing this privilege, our opinions on the 
listed securities in which you are interested. 


SHOULD MAKE AND SAVE YOU 
MUCH MORE THAN YOU REALIZE 


It will be quite shortsighted to deprive yourself of the countless invest- 
ment aids you urgently need simply to save a few dollars. That is false 
and costly economy. The well informed investor still has an exceptional 
opportunity to invest advantageously for peacetime prosperity, provided 
he applies every safeguard to insure having his funds in the securities 
best suited to his needs and to the future outlook. 


FINANCIAL WORLD is demonstrating to more and more investors each 
year that its well trained organization is in a position to do much for the 
average investor than he is in a position to do for himself. And the cost of 
a subscription is infinitesimal compared with its extraordinary advantages. 


-----MAIL THIS COUPON BEFORE JULY Ist ...- 


Add $2.95 extra for large book of “‘Factographs.” Price alone, $3.85. Add 50 cents for “11-Year 
Record of N. Y. Stock Exchange Common Stocks.” Price alone, $1. Add 50 cents for 
“10-Year N. Y. Curb Exchange Tabulation.’’ Price alone, $1. Add 50 cents for ‘‘Factographs 
of 100 Premier Peace Stocks” or remit $1 for book alone. 


FINANCIAL WORLD M-17 
‘ 86 Trinity Place, New York (6), N. Y. : 
+ For enclosed $15, please enter my subscription for FINANCIAL WORLD for one year, ' 
| including “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS OF LISTED STOCKS”, your Investment } 
1 Advice Privilege as per rules and an immediate survey of my 20 securities. (Limited to New 
| York Stock Exchange and New York Curb Exchange issues.) : 
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American European Securities Company 


Data revised to May 10, 1944 
incorporated: 1925, Delaware. Executive office, 15 Exchange Place, Jersey ( AMU) 
N. office, Wilmington, Del. Annual meeting: Second 
esday in arc 


* Long term bank loans. + Redeemable at $110 a share. 


Business: At formation, company took over the assets of 
Investment Co. for Electrical Enterprises in the U. S.—a Swiss 
company started in 1910. Until 1933, company was principal- 
ly interested in public utilities; subsequently it transferred 
substantial funds into industrial stocks. Management is still 
identified with sponsors of the old Swiss company. 

Portfolio: Of total investments December 31, 1943, about 36% 
were in common stocks, 46% in preferred stocks and the 
balance in bonds; the latter two groups consisted mainly of 
public utilities. Securities had an aggregate stated invest- 
ment cost of $11.1 million on December 31, 1943. 


STATISTICAL POSITION, YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 31: 


Net Asset Value: 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
Per share of common 9.57 8.18 5.36 5.938 $198.35 $206.52 
Per share of pfd.... $181.37 $163.98 $137.97 $142.07 13.58 $14.71 

Investment Income: 

Per share of pfd.... 9.32 13.27 15.48 9.74 10.24 2.49 
Per share of common 0.47 1.04 1.36 0.53 0.57 0.14 

Dividends paid: 

Per share of pfd.... *9.50 *13.50 *12.00 6.00 6.00 $1.50 
Per share of common None None 0.40 None None §None 


Total profit 
on security sales..... D881,362 D808,007 D800,297 D585,658 D586,495 D473,431 
Price Range of common stock: 
6% 6% 6% 10 $10 
4% 3% 3% 3% 6% $8 


§To May 10. 


*On account of accumulations. +3 months to March 81. 


Atlas Corporation 


Data revised to May 10, 1944 


Incorporated: 1936, Delaware, as a consolidation of predecessor company 
of same name with several controlled investment trusts. Office: 1 Ex- 
— Place, Jersey City, N. J. Annual meeting: First Wednesday in 
April. 


Capitalization: Funded 


debt one 
*Preferred stock (6% —_, 343,753 shs 


2,364,393 shs 


*Redeemable at $55 a share. tIn addition 1,951,073 perpetual warrants are out- 
standing to purchase like number of common at $25 a share. 


Business: An investment trust of the general management 
type. Holds and trades in securities, and places substastial 
funds in special situations such as reorganizations, or financ- 
ing new capital issues. Originally formed in 1923, has grown 
to its present size chiefly through acquisition of other in- 
vestment trusts. Over 20 such trusts have been either merged 
with Atlas or dissolved. Floyd Odlum, founder, is president. 

Portfolio: As of December 31, 1943, holdings were widely 
diversified. Had controlling interest in Ogden Corp., Bonwit 
Teller, Inc., Franklin Simon Co., and Rotary Electric Steel Co. 
Blocks of common, with market values in excess of $500,000 
each, were held in the following companies: Blue Ridge 
Corp., Northeast Airlines, Radio-Keith-Orpheum, United Fruit, 
Mississippi Valley Barge Line, Paramount Pictures, and Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox. 


STATISTICAL POSITION, YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 3!: 


Net Asset Value: *1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
tPer share of pre- 


$140.42 $136.08 $131.18 $125.84 $138.01 $185.99 
Per share of com- 
12.44 12.80 12.27 11.42 12.56 19.01 
Investment Income: ~ 
Per share of pre- 
Free 2.01 0.25 2.38 2.62 1.45 6.92 
Per share of com- 
D0.25 D0.41 D0.09 D0.06 DO0.24 0.57 
Dividends paid (calendar year) 
Per share of pre- 
3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Per share of com- 
MER ssewecveses 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 
Total profit on secu- 
ee D6,335,669 1,119,851 1,739,248 D1,699,381 D2,187,024 D1,807,420 
Price Range of Common os: 
TOW 5% 7 7 6 6 6% 


*14 months ended December 


31. Based on of 455,988 shares 
448,661 in 1939, 412,695 in 1940, 373, 215 in 1942, and 343, 788 
in 1 


30 


Capital Administration Company, Ltd. 


Data revised to May 10, 1944 


Incorporated: 1928, Maryland. Offices: 65 Broadway, New York, N. Y. y, (CAD| 
10 Light Street, Baltimore, Md. Annual meeting: Fourth Tues day in February. 


Capitalization: Funded debt.. dn ide 000040069 None 
*Preferred stock $3 ser. A cum. “(ge dha os 43,400 shs 
7Class A stock ($1 par) ....... «143,405 shy 


*Redeemable at $55 a share. tAfter preferred requirements, class A _ receives 1) 
per cent and class B, 30 per cent of remaining earnings. {The class B_ stock ha 
chief voting power. 


Business: Tri-Continental Corp. owns 69% of the class B 
stock. Statistical and other services are provided for this 
company and the others in the Tri-Continental group by 
Union Service Corp., a mutually-owned non-profit organization, 

Portfolio: As of December 31, 1943, bonds, preferred and 
common stocks were valued at $4.7 million at cost, and $53 
million based on market quotations (or in absence thereof, 
on their current “fair value” in the management’s opinion), 
Holdings were widely diversified with biggest concentration 
in chemicals, oils, railroads, the automobile industry, public 
utilities and metals. 


STATISTICAL POSITION, YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 31: 


Net Asset Value: 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
Per sh. of pfd... $96.80 $90.62 $74.36 $64.07 $74.73 $96.23 *$99.2 
Per sh. of class A 

RK 14.16 12.29 7.37 4.25 7.48 13.99 *14.% 
Investment Income: 
Per sh. of pfd... 2.54 3.80 4.07 4.43 4.04 3.88 *0.87 
Per sh. of class A 
ere Nil 0.17 0.23 0.30 0.22 0.19 *0.03 
Dividends paid: 


Per sh. of pid... 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 $1.50 
Per sh. of class A 
None None None None None None 
Total profit on 
security sales.. 4,600 48,100 D119,089 D50,998 D178,570 43,567 *91,435 
Price Range of 
class A stock: 8% P ‘ 5 % % 
4 9 8% 
4% 4% 2% 1% 41 


*3 months to March 31. ?To May 10. 


United States & Foreign Securities Corp. 


Data revised to May 10, 1944 


Incorpcrated: 1924, Maryland. Office: 921 Bergen Avenue, Jersey City, (UFO) 
N. J. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in March at Baltimore, Md. 


Geek BS COM. DAL) 172,319 shs 
*Preferred stock $6 cum. 2nd (no 50, shs 


* Redeemable at $105 a share. 


Business: A general management investment trust. Charter 
permits company to engage in conimercial, mercantile, and in- 
dustrial enterprises of all kinds, but operations have been 
solely in the investment field. The investment trust may also 
promote or finance new enterprises of all sorts. 

Portfolio: As of December 31, 1943, over 96% of company’s 
funds were invested in a widely diversified list. Largest 
holdings of bonds are American & Foreign Power deb. 5s, 
2030; Electric Power & Light deb. 5s, 2030; and several issues 
in the Cities Service group. Common stock investments in- 
cluded representation in the oil and gas industry (16%%); 
metal and mining (5%); manufacturing, merchandising and 
chemicals (Approximately 10% in each group); public utilities 
(4%); food and beverages (6%); and drugs (5%%). Foreign 
commitments were negligible. 


STATISTICAL POSITION, YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 31: 


1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
Per share of ist preferred.. $172.56 $159.20 $155.54 $146.54 $181.84 i oS 
Per share of 2nd preferred... 304.75 160.41 282.04 
Per share of common........ 7.79 3.92 1.67 3.02 
Investment Income: 
Per share of ist preferred.. 6.58 7.67 8.51 7.73 3.22 71.39 
Per share of 2nd preferred... 2.44 6.51 8.67 5.95 6.93 ‘D0.37 


Per share of common........ D0.18 0.03 0.18 DO.002 DO.14 7D0.10 
Dividends paid: 
Per share of ist preferred.. 7.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 71.50 


*Per share of 2nd preferred... None 3.00 None 63.00 
Per share of common....... . None None None None None bosas 
Total profit on security es 20,000 D124,696 15,930 D206,986 284,873 37,838 
11 7 4 5 18 $10 
+3 months 


*Accumulation on peed, Sontag. $2 a share on December 31, 1943, 


to March 31, §To May. 1 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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PER SHARE 1944 | 1943 EARNED PER SHARE 1944 1943 
EARNSMMON STOCK: 16 Weeks to April 22 ON COMMON STOCK: 3 Months to oe ~ 
85 0.85 Wink Belt ...... $0.62 .8 
Months to March 31 | Toose-wiles Biscuit ............... 0.96 0.69 BOOKLETS 
Baldwin Locomotive Works......... 3.85 5.05 | Mack ‘Trucks 1.11 1.08 
Dixic CUD 2.46 2.55 | Marshall Wield .................... 0.41 0.52 S 
Midvale Co. 3.30 6.22 | Master Electric 0.78 1.51 SSs 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line...... 5.15 8.93 | McWilliams Dredging ............ ¥ 0.15 0.40 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg.....+...... 8.48 8.78 | Mengel Co. .........- 0.45 0.16 FOR THE ASKING 
D) ' 9 Months to March 31 Merchants & Miners’ Transportation. 0.22 0.21 
her-Daniels-Midland ........ oe 5 nnea 5 
th Cciorado Fuel’ & Tron. 2.11 2.14 | Nat'l Automotive Fibres............. 0.30 0.60 | without obligation, any of the 
{cK esson le r . oe . 
" Heures, Ane Equipment. 0.97 1.50 | Nationa) Distillers 5 1.44 1.09 | by whom issued, Please print or type 
has Motor Products ......... m sve 2.00 1,30 National Gypsum .......... 0.12 0.08 name and complete address (zone num- 
Smith & Corona Typewriters....... 0.98 2.03 National Malleable & 
B Beers 1.27 1.96  ~ on oo FREE BOOKLETS DEPARTMENT* 
Lis Canada Dry Ginger Ale........... 1.04 1.36 N. ¥. Dock C ‘ 0.12 D020 
Universal Cooler 0.43 0.17 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
3 Months to March 31 | Parke Davis ............+.++.0000- 0.40 0.41 * To facilitate handling, please con . 
Avvott, Laboratories - $0.83 $0.87 | Parkersburg Rig & Reel............. 0.76 0.75 letter to a request for a separate booklet 
a). Aero, Supply b0.23 0.25 Pennsylvania Coal & Coke... 113 0.84 
ic Allegheny, Leudium 0.80 0.70 | Phillips Petroleum 0.76 0.80 | SECURITY & INDUSTRY SURVEY 
American Bank Note. 0.31 0.28 Pittebureb 0.11 0.20 | An analytical guide for wih 
American Bosch ... 0.77 0.34 | Pittsburgh Forgings ............... 0.80 0.91 | of the status of over thirty industries w , 
Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt............ preferred and common stock selection—56 pages 
American Mechine & 0.50.41 | Reliable Biores 0:59 9.46 | BANK STOCK DIGEST 
“B® America Safety Razor...... se eeeees 0.52 0.47 | Root Petroleum . 0.55 0.21 | delphia) as to earnings, financial position and 
08 American Smelting & Refining....... 0.96 1.16 Ruberoid Co. ... 0.39 0.37 other essential statistics. 
* . . aron ee. . 
eeeee . . monds aw ee regate marke value 
Beneficial Industrial Loan....... 0.47 0.43 | Standard Brands .................. 0.61 0.71 | vith | lativel 
435 1.61 5 Standard Oil, Calif. ............... 0.60 0.49 reorganization roads are relatively underp 
Bower Roller Bearing............... 0.85 1.06 ri 1,09 1.33 
6% Bristol-Myers ........+.. 1.16 1,10 ic de 0.19 0.17 An inspirational and informative booklet designed 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender 0.20 0.39 1.06 0.74 for executives who have the urge to start today to 
io 
Calumet & Hecla Cons. Copper....... 0.10 0.18 Texas Guif Producing .............. 0.10 0.11 th Ives for the bigger and more lucrs- 
Carpenter Steel ......... 0.68 1.01 Texas Gulf Sulphur ................ 0.50 0.46 prepare 
Central Foundry 0.03 D0.05 mpson 2.47 2.32 tive jobs in the postwar world. 
Century Ribbon Milis 0.35 0.22 | ‘Timken Roller Bearing ............ 0.56 0.65 
-_ Climax Molybdenum 0.63 1.08 United Biscuit ON cs cca nes 0.58 0.56 This booklet tells you how to develop your per- 
Coca-Cola ........ ° 0.97 1.03 United Chemicals ........c.s.seces 0.36 0.37 sonal, creative power; awakes the silent, sleeping 
enn Bo oii orgs | United Cigar-Whelan Stores........ os 9.02 | forces in your own consciousness. Also, it explains 
Corn Products Refining.............. 0.50 0.67 Van Realte 1.18 1.44 ACCURATE TOUCH TY 
Coty, os 0.15 0.16 Victor Chemical Works .. 0.30 0.32 18-page booklet for any one who wishes to earn 
Crown hg ee ae 0.64 0.40 Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke D0.03 D0.16 to write by touch. Also for secretaries who wish 
1.97 3.39 | Waldorf System ......... 0.26 0.30 to increase their speed and accuracy. Please write 
Westvaco Chierine Prodacts 0.59 0.53 OPENING AN ACCOUNT 
Dome GRA 0.31 0.87 oun. 0.95 0.89 | Helpful hints on trade and 
30 BM Duval Texas Sulphur................ 0.61 0.83 | White Rock Mineral Springs....... D0.02 0.05 this 24-page booklet, offered by a me 
ee White Sewing Machine ............ 0.13 of the New York Stock Exchange. 
1.14 1.03 | Yale & Towne 0.59 0.62 A BOND INVESTMENT—PLUS 
st Florence Stove 0.67 0.53 Zonite Products 0.16 0.12 di 4 
Franklin County Distilling.......... 0.50 1.16 March 25 Description of an unusual fund, holding a manage 
S, HH Freeport Sulphur .................-. 0.75 0.80 ad Wee 0.14 | Portfolio of selected medium and lower-grade bonds, 
ardner-Denver ... 12 Wee arch as stable income. Offered by a leading underwriter 
d Advertising. 0:39 12 Months to February 29 
General Precision Equipment. " 0.54 0.50 Beatrice Creamery ............... 3.24 3.16 FREE AIDS FOR TYPISTS 
eS BG 0.70 0.82 | Fairmount Creamery (Del.). . 2.32 2.83 
in fm General Refractories ................ 1.74 2.20 | Great Western Sugar....... “ 1, . A new erasure shield styled to D 
. General Time Instruments.......... 0.80 0.05 | Russeks Fifth Ave 1.63 1.12 | dust,” also a backing sheet to protect typewriter 
Sheaffer (W. A.) Pen 7.10 cylinders and give clearer carbon copies. Please 
Harbison-Walker Refractories ...... 0.28 0.36 ty 8 write on business letterhead 
162 | Simbel Brotha 210 226 | CHEMICAL TRADENAME DIRECTORY 
Hinde & Dauch Paper..... 0.71 0.55 Hecht 1.98 1.94 Answers questions “What Is It and Who Makes 
Houdaille- Hershey 0:40 Kobacker Stores ... It? for some 2,000 brands of over 300 companies 
Household Finance |................ 1.21 1.24 | May Dept. Stores —from Abalyn to plestion, 
” International Business Machine...... 2.29 2.24 Paramount Pictures ...... evieccacces 3.85 4.21 Description of an insured investment medium of 
om Intertype Corp. ........ 0.33 0.28 PND Fe Tdoectitevcccsbeccs 29.95 11.24 unquestioned safety, affording a protected yield 
iin Steel. 0.81 104 Standard “Oil. (Mow | of 3 per cent. Available in fullpaid certificates 
| Kelguamee “Stove & Fame 0.41 0.59 | Sylvania Electric Products .......... 1.79 1.76 that will solve both ordinary and unusual invest- 
Kimberly-Clark ........ 1,14 0.69 United Biscuit ........ 2.70 2.61 ment problems. 
D 


MAY 17, 1944 


: 
T T INTERESTIN 
CORPORATE EARNINGS REPORTS 
my 


Federal Reserve Reports 
Member Banks, 101 Cities 


$10,256 $10,363 $10,674 Variation 
Total Commercial Loans....... 6,035 6,069 —5,808 Adjunted fr Senso eal Var 
Total Brokers’ Loans.......... 1,253 1,295 1,586 280 
Other Loans for Securities... .. 2,968 2,999 3,280 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held...... 37,613 37,834 32,331 260 
Investment, Except Govt. Bonds. . 2,805 2,867 3,103 
Total Net Demand Deposits...... 34,649 34,524 29,528 240 _o 
Total Time Deposits ............. 6,574 6,537 5,497 
1943 220 
Total Reserves (F. R. System)... $19,484 $19,553 $20,655 200 : 
Ratio to Notes and Deposits...... 59.2% 59.7% 75.8% / 
Federal Reserve Note Circulation. 18,032 17,823 13,158 180 
Reserve Credit Outstanding...... 13,730 13,485 6,850 / 
Total Money in Circulation....... 21,614 21,396 16,683 160} 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)...... 934 971 1,330 } 
New Financing (domestic bonds). _—.......... 140 
f/Electrical Output (K.W.H.).... 4,234 4,336 3,904 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.)... 99.4 99.5 99.4 100 
Total Car Loadings (Cars)...... 836,978 851,857 848,542 wf 
*+Crude Oil Output (bbls.)...... 4,519 4,431 4,021 80 
as uel Oil Stocks 
) 60535 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1943 1942 1943} Jan. Feb. May Jun. Jub. 
Apr. 29 Apr. 22 May 1 
{Bank Clearings, New York City $4,890 $5,806 $5,206 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 4486 4674 4741 Price Indicators May3 
{Building Permits ............... x75.8 x75.8 z34.8 (At New York, except steel) 
+*Bitum. Coal Output (tons)..... ..... 2,042 1,583 Cotton, middling, per Ib........... $0.2161  $0.2150 $0.2034 
Business Failures (number)..... 41 20 52 Oats, No. 2, white, per bushel..... 0.993% 0.9934 0.62% 
Rye, No. 2, white, per bushel..... 1.42% 1.453 0.78% 
Steel billets, Pittsburgh, per ton.. 34.00 34.00 34.00 
Figures Wheat, No. 2, red, per bushel..... 1.8634 1.863% 1.483% 
iste commodities, (1926=100).. 11268 11268 11182 Distribution of Freight Car Loadings (Cars): 
oody’s Spot Commodity Index.. 249.7 249.7 246.5 ebaasdisnnn 
# Retail Store Sales ............. 150 148 127 For weeks ending : May 
U. S. Bureau of Labor: 175,207 175,305 134,261 
tDomestic Farm Products Index. 123.1 122.9 124.3 14,795 14,747 13,653 
tIndustrial Raw Materials Index. 113.2 113.0 112.7 Forest Products ......00.00.s000. 42,894 43,495 43,755 
Grains and Grain Products........ 37,856 37,949 46,597 
Daily average. {000 omitted. §As of beginning of the Merchandise and L.C.L........... 107,213 107,021 97,577 
following week. 000,000 omitted. #1935-39 average equals 67,478 60,131 53,391 
100. xMar. 1944. zMar. 1943. £1926 level equals 100. cones 390, 911 385,691 383,842 
Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 
be OF TRADING——————-._ Average Value of 
May 4.. 1387.85 38.88 22.57 49.34 513,190 811 258 304 249 29 6 101.53 $6,447,300 May 4 
5.. 138.75 39.33 22.68 49.72 786,890 887 493 171 223 39 10 101.57 10, 137, 600 5 
The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended May 9, 1944 
Shares -——Closin Net Shares losin Net 
Stock : Traded May2 May 9 Change Stock: Traded ay May 9” Change 
Austin, Nichols .......... 75,000 8 12% +4% Southern Pacific ........ 30,000 28% eS ae 
Filitkote ..........000000 57,600 20% 19% —1% Nash Kelvinator ......... 29,500 12 12% + % 
Marine Midland .......... 57,600 6% 7% +% Schenley Distillers ........ 28,200 53 52 —1 
38,600 10% 11 N. Y. Central Railroad.... 26,800 17% 17% —% 
General Motors .......... 37,700 58% 591% % Newport Industries ....... 26,100 18 19 +1 
International Paper ....... 37,000 14% 153% +1% Standard NN; .....2. 25, 54% 563% +1Y% 
Park & Tilford........... 32,400 83 91 +8 Curtiss-Wright ........... 24,500 5 5% + % 
31,300 13 12% General Gas & Electric “A” 24,300 2% 3 +% 
Hudson Motor Car........ 30,500 oY 10% +1% Gulf Mobile & Ohio R.R... 23,300 13 1454 +1% 
Studebaker Corp. ........ ,300 153% 16 + % Distillers-Seagrams ....... 2 
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If you could cut 10 seconds off the 
time it takes to figure and record and 
report John Polatti’s pay. 


And could save those same 10 seconds 
on every one of the thousands of names 
on your payroll . . . | 

You'd really “save the day” if you’ve 
a heavily-burdened payroll department! 


Sundstrand Payroll Accounting 
Machines can save those precious sec- 
onds for you! 


Read these time-saving Sundstrand 
Payroll Machine advantages: 


Payroll Records. Your Payroll Sheet or Summary 
is prepared at the same time that the Em- 
ployee’s Earnings Record is posted and the 
Pay Check or Pay Statement or Pay Enve- 
lope is written. 

Postings to the Employee’s Earnings Record 
are made in original, not carbon impressions. 
When the forms are in the machine, all 
entries are completely visible. 


highest order... 


C. J. O'BRIEN, INC. 
NEW YORK. N. Y. 


Dates and Pay Check Numbers are printed 
automatically. Protective Stars are automa- 
tically printed before the Check amount. 
When deductions exceed earnings, the Pay 
Check is automatically voided. 


Gross Pay and Net Pay amounts are automa- 
tically computed and Column Totals are 
automatically printed. 


Government Reports. Year-to-Date Total Gross 
Earnings and Withholding Tax are automa- 
tically computed for Income Tax purposes. 


Quarter-to-Date Total Taxable Gross Earn- 
ings are automatically computed for Social 
Security Tax purposes. When the taxable 
total reaches $3,000, the machine automati- 
cally exempts amounts in excess. 


War Bend Ledgers. The machine can be set for 
any bond denomination. The Unapplied 
Balance and the amount “To Go” before the 
next bond can be purchased are automatic- 
ally computed. 


When the Unapplied Balance reaches the 
purchase price of the bond, the purchase is 


Underwood Elliott Fisher 


automatically recorded. All bond purchases 
are listed by employees and automatically 


counted and totaled. 

A call to your local Underwood Elliott 
Fisher office will bring you, without 
obligation, interesting information on 
how your payroll department can save 


hours of man power and woman power. 


* * 


Sundstrand Payroll Accounting Machines are available 
subject to War Production Board authorization. 


Company 


Makers of Underwood Typewriters, Accounting Machines. Adding-Figuring Machines and Supplies - One Park Avenue. New York 16, N. Y. 
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Our factory at Bridgeport, oe 
Connecticut, flies the 
op 
Army-Navy “E,” awarded for the a 
P of precision instru- 
ments calling skill and crafts- 
i 
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that’s tobacco 


...tha’s LUCKY STRIKE 
tobacco! 
yes, Lucky STRIKE 


means fine tobacco 
L.S,/ MF 7. 
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